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“LEA & PERRINS’” 


SAUCE, 


“THE WORCESTERSHIRE.” 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, which are calculated to 


deceive the Public, LEA 


& PERRINS have adopted 
A NEW LABEL, 


bearing their Signature, thus— 








which wiil be placed on every bottleof WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, after thin i 


and without which none is genuine. 
om Sold Wholesale by the Proprictors, Worcester ; 
November, 1874. 


Crosse and Blackwell, 
dealers in sauces throughout the world. 


London; and Export Oilmen generally. Rztail, by 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES. 


Table Knives, Ivory, per dozen, from 19s. to 55s. 
Electro Forks 
Papier Mache Tea Trays, in Sets, 21s., 56s., 95s. 
Dish Covers—Tin, 23s.; Metal, 65s.; Electro, £11 115. 
Electro Tea and Coffee Sets, from £3 7s. 
Electro Cruets and Liqueurs. 
Lamps—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 
China & Glass—Dinner Services, &c. 
Coal Scuttles, Vases, Boxes, &c. 
Bronze Tea and Coffee Urns. 

(Catalogues free.) 


lable, from 24s.; Spoons, from 24s. 


¥ Fenders—Bright, from 45s.; Bronze, from 3s. 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, &c. 
Baths—Domestic, Fixed, 
Bedsteais—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Cornices—Poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Gaseliers—3-light, 52s.; 5 do., £6 6s. 
Kitcheners—3ft., £3 5s., to 6 ft., £33. 
Kitchen Utensils—Turnery, Mats, &c. 
Tools—Gentlemen’s, Youth’s Chests, &c. 
Garden Tools—Lawn Mowers, Rollers, &. 
(Catalogues free.) 


and Travelling. 


DEANE & .CO., 46, King William Street, LONDON BRIDGE. 





CROSSE & BLACKWELL’S 


PURH MALT VINEGAR 


Is supplied only in quart and pint bottles of imperial measure, bearing their name 
and address on the labels and metallic covering of the stoppers, and 
May be obtained of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen ; 
AND WHOLESALE AT 


21, 


SOHO SQUARE, 


LONDON. 


SPECIAL PRIZE MEDAL—VIENN A, 1873. 
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Part XCIV., New Senres.—Ocrtoner, 1876. 


_ALL THE YEAR ROUND ADVERTISER. 
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FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. 
SIMCO'S GOUT & RHEUMATIC PILLS 


ARE A CERTAIN AND SAFE REMEDY. 


They restore tranquillity to the nerves, give tone to the stomach, and strength to the whole 
system. No other medicine can be compared to these excellent Pills, as they prevent the 
disorder from attacking the stomach or head, and have restored thousands from pain and misery 
to health and comfort. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. 13d. or 2s. 9d. per box. 
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From “* Irish Tiines,” March 9th, 1876, 


H ER MAJESTY .THE QUEEN. “ Messrs. O’Reitty, Dunne, & Co., Irish Poplin Manufacturers, 

have just been favoured with an extensive order from Her Majesty for some of their celebrated fabrics. The pieces |( 
selected are perfect specimens of workmanship, both as to shade and finish. A special make of p 
brilliant fabric—largely patronised by Her Majesty, and known as the ‘ Royal Corded Black Poplin,’ h 
by this eminent firm.” 


O'REILLY, DUNNE, & Co., Manufacturers, Dublin. 


oplin—a beautiful, 
as been introduced 


Patterns Post Free. Parcels delivered Carriage Paid. 





A REAL SUMMER DELICACY. 
ROSE'S 
LIME-JUICE CORDIAL 


Mixed with Water, or as an effervescing drink, in Soda or Potash, cooling and refreshing, 
or blended with Spirits, it supplies a delightful and invigorating stimulant, sustaining 
exertion and extremely wholesome, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Purchasers should be careful to order Rose’s Lime-Juice Cordial, all others being imitations, 


Wholesale Stores, 11, CURTAIN ROAD, FINSBURY. 


THE WHITEHALL REVIEW. 


PRICH 6d. 

A Weekly Journal of Politics 
and Society. 

PUBLISHED at 125, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 






































ADVERTISEMENTS, 


6 DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 
FENNINGS’ CHILDREN'S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS. 


ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


= FENNINCS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 
Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender babe. 


Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. 134d. and 23, 9d. (great saving), with full Directions, 
Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct to ALFRED FenniNnGs, West Cowes, I. W. 


Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on Feeding, 
Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a free copy. 


SYMINGTON'S PATENT PEA FLOUR 
Is easy of Digestion, Wholesome, a - = ° 
Te cosy Tn "Pockets 14.24, 4d.y o04 62.5 or COUCHS, ASTHMA, 

mem. BRONCHITIS. 


a] 





SAFE 
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TEET 
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in Tins, 1s., 1s. 6d., and 3s. each- 


W. SYMINGTON & Co., 




















Bowden Steam Mills, Market Harborough. | yt Sutieny states that no other Medicine 
i | is so effect in the cure of these dangerous 
Sold everywhere. aaiienen 
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“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE KEATINC’S 


| COUGH LOZENCES. 














Which are sold by all Chemists, in Boxes, at 
1s, 144. and 2s. 94. N.B.—They contain no 
opium. or preparation thereof. 


WORLD FAMED 














BLOOD MIXTURE. 


Se 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of ail | ’ 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. MORSON 8 


acted cance of six times the quantity, lis exes, oéati | PREPARATIONS oF PEPSINE 


Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the | 









sommes’ p, J. CLARKE, Chemist | Highly recommended 
eye . , by the Medical 
APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN, | oe Rae nay _As Wine, 
London Depét, 150, Oxford Street. in Bottles, 
: See Name on from 3s.; 
Lozenges, from 





Label. 















A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION 


IS PRODUCED BY 


GOWLAND’S LOTION, 


A Botanical Preparation of unfailing efficacy in Purifying 

the Skin from all Pimples, Spots, Freckles, Tan, Scor- | 

butic Dryness, and Discolourations. It allays heat and | 
irritability of the Skin, and produces a 


Southampton Row, Russell Square, London, 
HEALTHY PURITY. AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION ; 
and by its balsamic qualities making the skin soft and | GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


clear, restoring and retaining a charming juvenile elasti- | as : Tee 
city to the skin and producing a bloom and transparency | PS eoertnting yh yp eq or om | 
to the complexion that no other known preparation has | medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
accomplished, and is recommended in preference to any They require no restraint of dict during their use, and are 
other by the Medical Profession. certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 

EsTaBLISHED 120 YeEars. | Sold by all Chemists, at ls. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 

| 

| 

' 


2s.; and as Powder, in 
l-ounce Bottles, 5s. each. 
Sold by all Chemists and the 


Manufacturers, 


MORSON & SON, 





FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, 


HOLLOWAYS PILLS 
Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all 


THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDICINE is unequalled in tho | Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels; or where an aperient 
Cure of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMAOH, and , i required, nothing can be better adapted. . 

| For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD. A | the distressing Headache 80 wary prevalent, Depression of 
‘POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering | Spirits, Duluess of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, 
from WEAKNESS and DEBILITY, and is unrivalled in Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 


: vege bloom to the complexion. 
Complaints incidental to Females. 


Sold by all Cheinists, price 2s. 9d. and 4s. Gd. per Bottle. 




















Sold by all Chemists, at 1s, 14d, and 2s. 9d. per box. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 








POPULAR NOVELS. 


New Noveu sy THe Avruor or “Tue Heir or Repcryrre.” 


THE THREH BRIDES 
By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


Sixth Edition, 2 vols. crown $8vo, 12s. 


By the same Author, 


THE HEIR t OF REDCLYFFE, Crown Svo, with Illustra- MY YOUNG ALGIDES. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. Recently 
tions. 6s. published 
HEARTSEASE, Crown 8vo, with Illustrations. 6s. ‘ . ‘rown Sv ; 
THE DAISY CHAIN. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations. 6s. CLEVER WOMAN 3 A cea ag ys age. 
THE TRIAL: More Links of the Daisy Chain, Crown 8vo TEE TOURS SEREMOTEER, Crown ovo. és. 
y * THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE’S NEST. Crown Svo. és. 


with Illustrations. és, 
HOPES AND FEARS, Crown 8vo. 6s. THE CAGED LION. Crown 8vo, Illustrated. 6s. 
DYNEVOR TERRACE. Crown 8vo. 6s. THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS, Crown 8vo. Us. 


THE PILLARS OF THE HOUSE. 2 vols. crown Svo. 12s.. LADY HESTER; or, Ursula’s Narrative, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 


A PRINCESS OF THULE. Ninth edition. Crown Svo. 6s.: THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON, Tenth 
THE MAID OF KILLEENA; and other Tales, Crown 8vo. edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 


lus. 6d Also, with Waller’s Illustrations. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
TWO YEARS AGO. Crown 8vo. 6s. | eee, Crown Svo. 6s. 
“ WESTWARD HO!” Crown Svo. 6s. » Crown 8vo. 5s. 
ALTON LOCKE. With a New Preface. Crown 8vo. 6s. | REREWARD = WAKE-LAST OF THE ENGLISH. 


By the AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY, Crown Svo, Illustrated. 6s. AGATHA’S HUSBAND, Crown 8vo, Ulustrated, 6s. 
THE OGILVIES, Crewn 8vo, Llustrated. 6s. OLIVE. Crown Svo, Illustrated. 6s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 





Second Edition. Price 5s. Published by Adams and Francis, 59, Fleet Street, London. 


SHORN RELICS. 


4 


“ This little volume contains much cleverness and some poctry.”—British Quc iy Revici 


, July isth, 1897, 


*, Octuber, 1867, 


*‘ His best characteristics are buoyancy and goud-humoured sative.”—Aéhie 


** Well worthy of publication and preservation.”—Munchester Guardiun, February 26th, 1868, 





“ This volume is a literary curiosity,”—Public Opinion, May 4th, 1867. 


** Like the works of Father Prout.”—Suaday Timez, May Sth, 1867. 


THERE ORCHESTRA. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW: 
MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 
Price 6d.; Post Free 7d. 





“The largest and most influential ‘Music il Public: ation of the day.””—ATHEN-£UM. 
A New Volume of the “ Orchestra” commenced with ‘the a number. The one subscription. 
= st free, is SEVEN Shillings. Messrs. Swirr & Co. will forward a year’s c sas published, to any 


ddress, on stamps or P.O. Order for that amount being sent to the Office, 


1 to 5, NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


Advertisenents ‘not luter than v the 27th of each mouth, 
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| | JOSEPH GILLOTT'S | 
1 STEEL PENS. | 


i| ; Sold by all dealers throughout the World. 
' 





} . — ————— 


GLASS SHADES. 
TABLE GLASS 


OF ALL KINDS. 


HORTICULTURAL, GLASS, 
PLATE, SHEET, & CROWN 


WINDOW GLASS. 


GLASS FLOWER VASES 


FOR TABLE DECORATION, 


Stained and Painted Glass 


FOR MEMORIAL AND OTHER WINDOWS. 


CEORGE HOUGHTON AND SON, 


(Formerly Claudet, Houghton, and Son,) 


89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 














OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


The Subscribers will deliver FREE AT ANY RAILWAY 
STATION IN EnGLanp their finest selections of 


OLD DUBLIN, at £6 6s. per Case of 3 doz. or 6 gals., or 
OLD CORE, at £6 Os. ” ” ” 
on receipt of P. O. Order, or on being furnished with a 


respectable reference in London. 
JOHN REARDEN & SONS, 


IRISH WHISKY FACTORS, 
| Great George’s Street, and Lancaster Quay, 


CORE. 


EsTABLISHED 1835. 















PACE WOODCOCK’S 


WIND. PILLS 


GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 
GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 
GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE, 
GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 
GOOD for the care of BILIOUSNESS. 
GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 
GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arising from a 
disordered state of the STOMACH, BOWELS, or 
LIVER. 


| 
! 
| 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in Boxes at 1s. 1}<., 2s, 9d., | 








and 4s. 6d. each; or free for 14, 33, or 54 Stamps from 


PAGE D. WOODCOCK, 
“LINCOLN HOUSE,” ST. FAITH’S, NORWICH. |! 


a 








Ts remarkably efficacious in cases 


Blood, Animaées the § 


Diarrheea, and Sea Sickness. 


Soli? at 2s, perv Lottle hy all Chemists ond Melic 


J. H. BOWEN, 


BOWEN’S ANTISEPTIC TONIC-SALINE 


of Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Nervousness, Nervous 
and Bilious Headache, Skin Diseases, Scrofula, and Wasting Diseases. 


Bowen’s Tonic-Saline invigorates the Nerves and Muscular System, Purifies and Enriches the 
pirits and Mental Faculties, and ensures Good Health. 


Bowen’s Tonic-Saline is the only true preventive of, and cure for, 


‘ine Dealers, ov 


91, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


Fevers, Dysentery, Cholera, 


sent lo anv address for 24 sta ps by the sole Proprietor— 





STABLISHED 1862, 


F, MOEDER, 


UPHOLSTERER & GENERAL 
HOUSE FURNISHER. 


Large useful Stock to select from. 
ALL GOODS WARRANTED. 

EASY TERMS. 

CATALOGUE 


ILLUSTRATED POST FREE, 


248, 249, & 250, Tottenham Court Road. 





CHAMBERLAIN’S 
OPHTHALMIC OINTMENT, 


For the Cure of Inflammation, Specks, Films, and other 
External Disorders of the Eyes and Eyelids, 
In numberless instances has proved superior in every 
specific, and has been successful after the treatment of the 
most eminent practitioners had signally failed, as proved 
by testimonials. 

‘¢Sir,—Having derived great benefit from Chamberlain's 
Ophthalmic Ointment prepared by you, I wish to make it 
public. Myself and two children were suffering from serious 
affection of the eyes, being almost blind. Hearing of the 
Ointment, I was induced to try it, and by steady and |} 
persevering application I am thankful to say that it has 
proved most etlic acious, and our sight is quite restored. 

* Mrs. CHarces Ranbs, 
Shottley, near Harwich,” 


Sold Wholesale by Epwarps & Co., Old Change, 

City ; Sancer & Sons, 150, Oxford Street ; or of 

the Proprietor, J. Hortinas, 4, Hanover Terrace, 
-eckham. 


Boxes 1s. 1:d., or Post Free for 16 Stamps. |, 





** December, 1872, 
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* LEARNED, Cuatty, Uservi.”—Atheneun. 


Now ready, price 10s. 6d. cloth boards, with very Copious Index, 


NOTES 


AND 


QUERIES. 


Vols, I,, II., and III, 


FIFTH 


SERIES. 


Containing, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the 


following Subjects :— 


English, Irish, and Scottish History. 


The Dream and Death of Thomas Lord Lyttelton—The 
Elective and Deposing Power of Parliament — Anne 
Boleyn—Scottish Titles—Burial-Place of Edmund, Duke 
of Somerset—Elizabeth, Queen of Robert Brnce—Bound- 
men in England—Serfdom in Scotland—Grahame, 
Viscount Dundee—A Jacobite Letier—Abbotsford in 
1825—Compurgators—Bishop of Ross, Scotland, 1417— 
Knox’s “‘ History of the Reformation "—Good Friday and 
Faster Sunday, temp. Charles Il.—The Jews in England 
in the Thirteenth Century—Warrants for the Execution 
of Charles I.—The Fitzalans and Stewarts. 


Biography. 


T. Allington—William Roy—Caspar Hanser—Charles 
Owen of Warrington—Paolo Sarpi—The Descent of 
William Penn—William, Abbot of Ramsey—A. H. 
Rowan— George Cromer, Archbishop of Armagh — 


| 





Philology. 


Carr—Carze—Heel Taps—“ Bloody "—Spurring — Nor 
for Than—Vagaries of Spelling—Spelling Reforms— 
Surrey Provincialisms—Quadragesimalis—S. vo. Z.— 
English Words compared with the Icelandic—Gingham 
—The Termination Y in Place-Names—Calomel— Yeux 
—Cameo—Hall, Wych, and Salt Works—Shaddongate 
—Shakspeare’s Name. 


Genealogy and Heraldry. 


The Insignia of the Knights of the Garter—Arms of 
Hungary—Dering Roll of Arms—Unsettled Baronetcies 
—The Arms of Sir Francia Drake—The Arms of English 
Sees—Bar Sinister—Strawberry Leaves on Coronets— 
Byron Arms—F. E. R. T. in the Savoy Arms—Seal of 
Prinze of Livonia—the Templars and Hospitallers. 


| Fine Arts. 


| 


Matthew Smith, the first principal of Brasenose College, | 
Oxford—James Sayers, the Caricaturist — Jeremiah | 


Horrox. 


Biblidgraphy and Literary History. 


Shakspeariana-—-The Authorship of Anonymous Works 
—Milton’s ** L’Allegro”—Unpublished Letter of Ma- 
canlay —‘‘ Histoire des Médecines Juifs Anciens et 
Modernes "—-Earle’s “‘ Philology of the English Tonzue” 
—Unpublished Poems by Burns—Dr. Johnson and Mrs. 


Portraits of Dr. Johnson—Marks on Porcelain—Italian 
Works of Art at Paris in 1815—Sir Joshua Reynolds: 
Miss Day: Mrs. Day—Portrait of Barbor—Church Plate 
—Various Paintings and Engravings. 


Ecclesiastical Matters. 


Turton—‘ From Greenland’s Icy Mountains "—Chap- | 


Books—Lord Byron in Scotiand—Welsh Language— 
Unpublished Letter of John Wesley—The Works of 
Thomas Fuller—The Welsh Testament—Burns’ Ode 
on the American Civil War—Opus Questionum divi 
Augustini—Letter of Smollett—‘‘The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress "—Development of the Press, 1824-1874—Books 
written by Mrs. Olivia Serres: ‘‘ The Book.” 


Popular Antiquities and Folk-Lore. 


Ague Charms—Birds of Ill Omen—Candlemas Gills— 
Eggs and Drunkenness — Evil Eye— Jewish Super- 
stitions—Hydrophobia prevented—Handkerchief thrown 
on Suicide’s Coffin—Ladies and Lionesses—The Seven 
Whistlers. 


Poetry, Ballads, and Drama. 


Altar Rails, Covered—Liddell v. Westerton—Ecclesias- 
tical Vestments—Funeral Gariands—The Cistercians— 
** Prester John ’’ and the Arms of the See of Chichester 
—Penance in the Church of England—Laud’s Service 
Biik—Epitaph of Cardinal Howard at Rome—St. Cuth- 
bert’s Burial-place—Old Northern English MS. Psalter 
—Bere Regis Church—Sacred Vessels—A Roman Catholic 
Visitation in 1709—Episcopal Titles—St. George’s Lofte 
—Registrum Sacrum Batavianum—Communion Tokens 
—Fasting Communion in the Church of England—The 
Title of Reverend—Consecration of Church Plate— 
** Defender of the Faith ’’—The ‘‘ Breeches ” Bible. 


| Classical Subjects. 


The Latin Version of Bacon’s Essays—Greek Anthology 
—-Martial’s Epigram xiii. 75—Lucretian Notelets — 
Mediseval and Modern Latin and Greek Verse—Mittitur 
in disco—Catullus : ‘‘ Hoc ut dixit”—‘‘ Sandon” (Horace) 
—Cicero—Lucus a non Lucendo. 


| Topography. 


The real Richelieu and Bulwer’s Richelieu—‘‘ The Irish | 
Brigade”—Thomas Decker—Mrs. Siddons a Sculptor— | 


Barham’s Lines on Dean Ireland—Browning’s *‘ Lost 
Leader ’’—The Lord Chamberlain’s Inspection of Plays 
—Emma Isola—A Poem by W. M. Praed—Goethe— 
Shelley—Henry VIII. as a Poet—The Australian Drama 
—Charles I as a Poet—Sheridan and Sir John Suckling 
—Osfordshire Christmas Miracle-Play—Christmas Mum- 


Sandwich Islands—Origin of the Names of the American 
States—Arthur’s Oven on the Carron—Scottish History 
—The Yardley Oak—Hart Hall, Oxford—Old Ken- 
sington—Travelling in Italy Forty Years ago—The 
Equestrian Statue in Hyde Park-—Arthurian Localities : 
Scotland—The Sacred Lotus—St. John’s Chapel, Bed- 
ford-row. 


Miscellaneous. 


mers in Dorsetshire—Dante and his Translators—The 


Christian Year. 


Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 


** You know who the Critics are "—‘*‘ You may put it in | 


your eye and see none the worse for it "—Called Home 
—God's Church and the Devil’s Chapel—Unaccustomed 
as Iam to public speaking—Tout vient 2 point—Wise 
after the event—La Parole a été donnée a l'‘homme— 
Robbing Peter to Pay Paul—The End justifies the 
Means—the English seemes 2 Foole and is a Foole, 


Christian Names—Pillar Posts—Hanging in Chains and 
lIrons—George III. and the Pig—The Kilkenny Cats— 
The Waterloo and Penirsular Medals—The Clerical a 
healthy Profession—Unlawful Games of the Middle Ages 
~—Itinerant Empirics—Sunday Newspapers—(Gipsies— 
The Wordsworths—Double Returns in Parliamentary 
Elections—Curiosities of Corporation Records—Spiritual 
Apparitions—The ‘‘ Dial” System of Telegraphy—Pro- 
fessor Becker's ‘‘ Gallus "—Skating Literature—Cricket 
—London Companies, or Guilds—A Travelling Tutor of 
the Olden Time—Gunpowder Plot—Baths in the Middle 
Ages—The Little Summer—Whitsuntide—Michaelmas— 
Christmas Contrasts, 


Published by JOHN FRANCIS, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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BILLIARDS. 





m= THURSTON & CO,, 


oe BILLIARD-TABLE MANUFACTURERS, 


CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, W.OC. 
BY APPOINTMENT, 


Established 1814. N.B. Agents for the Silber Light. 





FIRST-CLASS MEDALS to MAW & Co., EXHIBITION OF 1862, 
DUBLIN, 185; AND OPORTO, 


IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED and 


ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS, 





combining a highly decorative and economical substitute for ordinary floors 
and their perishable coverings. MAW and Co.’s pattern-book, the work 
of the first designers of the day, forwarded, together with special designs 
and estimates for ev kind of floor and wal! tiling. Specimens may be 
seen also at Maw and Co.'s Manchester Agent, WM. DALE, 50, John 
Dalton Street, and London Agents, W. B. SIMPSON and SONS, 456, West 
Strand. LiverpoolAgents—JOHN POWELL and Co., 10, St. George's 


Crescent. 
BENTHALL WORKS, BROSELEY. 


CARPETS. 
CARPETS. 
CARPETS. 


HEARTH RUGS. 


EK. A. 


Best BRUSSELS, all sizes, 
at Second-hand Price. 


AXMINSTER and WILTON, 
all sizes. 

Second-hand TURKEY, AX. 
MINSTER, and WILTON, 
to be sold cheap. 

TURKEY, AXMINSTER, 
and VELVET PILE—a 
large quantity. 


HEWETT 


GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHER, 


1, DELANCEY STREET, 
Camden Town, London, N.W. 





JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
“AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 


“TOILET and NURSERY POWDER,” beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S, and see that you have none other than 
their GENUINE Articles. 
Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers; Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames St., London. 





THREE GOLD MEDALS 


HAVE BeEN AWARDED TO 






BORWICKS BAKING POWDER. 


For its superiority over all other Baking Powders. 





Makes delicious Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry, Light, Sweet, and Digestible. Sold everywhere in 


ld., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packcts, and 6d., Is., 2/6, and 5s. Boxes, 


2/6 or 5s. size, as there is a considerable saving. 


Schools, Families, and Hotels should purchase the 





KAYES WORSDELLS 


sai ig Be Sy 


ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS. 





EALTH FOR EVERY ONE.—A sound state of the lungs and 
stomach, a pure condition of the blood, and its regular circulation alone 
conduce to a healthy life. If you wish to secure this, use KAYE’S 
WORDSDELL’S PILLS, which for more than fifty years have been a boon to 
thousands. Sold by all Chemists, &c., at 1s. 14d., 2s, 9d., and 4s. 6d. per Box. 
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FREDERIC CLAY'S | JUST PUBLISHED. 
| FORTY-EIGHT PACES OF NEW AND POPULAR DANCE 


NEW COMIC OPERA, music ror christmas, 1976. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


NOW BEING PERFORMED WITH THE CREATEST SUCCESS 
AT THE ROYAL ALHAMBRA THEATRE. 


DUFF & STEWART’S 
‘CHRISTMAS DANCE ALBUM. 


| 
TE. | 1. Quadrille, “‘UNDER THE MISTLETOE”... Chas. Godfrey, 
2, Valso Fanfare, “FONTAINEBLEAU”  ... G, Lamothe, 
COMIC OPERA | 3. Polka, “CHRISTMAS TREE” ... .... Henry Parmer. 
| 4, Lancers, “OLD ENGLAND”... =. OH. R, Marriott 
6. Galop, “WELCOME HOME” § ... «Chas, Godfrey. 
IN THREE ACTS. | 6. Schottisohe “CROQUET”... Q, Hy B, Marriott, 
é 7. Valse, “ESMERALDA” =. w= swe has. Godfrey, 
caer eae | 8. Caledonians So «+  « Charles Coote, 
| 9, Polka-Marurks, “BEATRICE”... J.T. Trekell 


Frederic Clay P | 10. National Dances, ENCLISH, SCOTCH, and IRISH. 
— | BEING NO. 13 OF DUFF & STEWART'S MACAZINE OF 
The Octavo Edition of this Popular Opera, | POPULAR VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 
Words and Music complete, is now ready, | dus 


PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 




















Second Edition. Limp Cloth. One Shilling (Postage 2d.). 


THEH PSALTEHR. 


POINTED ror CHANTING, wirn rust CANTICLES, Erc., & ATHANASIAN CREED. 
BY Cc. HDWIN WILLING. 


wo objects are kept chiefly in view :—-lst. The due emphasis and ocre of the words; and, 2nd. The 
exigencies of vocalisation. 


*,* An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, price 2s.; by post, 2s. 3d. In this 
Edition the proper Psalms for certain days have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience of 
finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; 
and 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


WATERPROOF GOODS. 
EDMISTON AND SON 


(From 5, Charing Cross), 

Sole Manufacturers of the 12-oz. POCKET SIPHONIA. Price from 42s. 
WATERPROOF TWEED COATS, DesicNeD SpeciALLy FoR THE CLERGY, From 25s. 
LADIES’ WATERPROOF TWEED CLOAKS. FISHING STOCKINGS. 
BED SHEETS. ELASTIC STOCKINGS. 
India-Rubber Hose for Watering Gardens, Brass Fittings, Hose Reels. 




















EDMISTON & SOW, 


| 14, COCKSPUR STREET, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 
(Opposite the Haymarket.) 
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PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


STATIONERY WAREHOUSES, 
192, FLEET ST., and 1 & 2, CHANCERY LAWNEF, London. 





Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. Carriage paid on all Orders to the Country over £1, 


THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER, 


Perfectly smooth surface. Total freedom from grease. Sample packets post free for 18 Stamps. 


Bibles, Church Serbices, and Praper Pooks, 
A LARGE AND VARIED ASSORTMENT. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent Post Free. 
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Cigarettes, and all other forms for Smoking or Exhalation. 
GROWN AND PREPARED BY 


143, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, and sold by them and ali Chemists. 


BROWN 2 POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Has the Highest Reputation and gives the Greatest Satisfaction. 


BROWN POLSON’S CORN FLOUR’ 


Is a Household Requisite of Constant Utility, 
‘TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS. 


; Ladies visiting the Seaside, Rinking, Driving, and otherwise exposed to ihe 
@ hot sun and dust, will find 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR 


Ha most cooling and refreshing for the face, hands, and arms. It eradicates all Sunburn, 
a Freckles, Tan, Stings of Insects, &c. 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO 


f ©Whitens the Teeth, prevents and arrests their decay, and gives a pleasing fragrance to 
mea the breath. 2s. 9d. per box. 

7 Ask any Chemist, Perfumer, or Hairdresser for Rowlands’ articles, and see that the 
(mg signature, A. ROWLAND & SONS, is in red ink on the wrapper of each article. 
ag None genuine without. 
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WHAT HE COST HER. 


BY JAMES PAYN, 


AUTHOR OF ‘ LOST SIR MASSINGBERD,” “‘ AT HER MERCY,” 
** HaLVEs,” &. 


———~—>—— 
CHAPTER V. KNIGHTS, LADIES, AND AN OGRE, 


Ar the point of junction of the lane 
with the high-road, the two cadets 
came suddenly upon a little knot of 
their late adversaries — composed of 
gipsies and roughs—in the middle 
of whom could just be discerned two 
summer bonnets. These gentry were so 
occupied in persecuting the owners of the 
same, that they did not perceive the 
presence of the new-comers till they were 
actually upon them, and the “one, two” 
of the mace and the hedge-stake had been 
administered with crushing effect; then 
they broke and fled, imagining that 
nothing less than the whole Cadet Company 


were returning upon them. Behind them | 


they left two young girls, their raiment 
torn and bedraggled, their bonnet-strings 
flying, and their whole appearance pitiable 
to an extreme degree; yet in no way con- 
temptible, for besides the not uninteresting 
fact that they were very pretty, there 
) was a spirit in the looks of both, and 
a fire in those of one of them, that 
seemed to proclaim the scorn of higher 
caste as well as the indignation of insulted 
modesty. 

One was taller and darker than the 
other, and while the same heightened 
colour glowed in each of their faces, the 
| eyes of the former gleamed with passion, 
while those of the latter were filled with 
tears. 

“ Quick, quick, young ladies!” cried 
Darall; “ come back with us, before these 
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cowardly scoundrels muster courage to 
return.” 

The shorter and fairer of the two girls 
hung back a little at this offer of being 
run away with by two young gentlemen 
in uniform, but her companion seized her 
by the wrist, and began to hasten with her 
in the direction indicated. 

It was not a moment too soon, for their 
late assailants had already discovered how 
small was the party that had attempted 
their rescue, and were pouring down the 
narrow lane with oaths and yells. 

“Tf one could kill one of these howling 
beggars maybe it would stop the rest,” 
muttered Landon between his teeth, as he 
stood, with his mace sloped upon his 
shoulder, awaiting the onset. Darall, with 
his pointed stake, stood behind him, to 
the full as dangerous an opponent, though 
his firm face showed no such passion. 

“We must make a running fight of it, 
Landon; every moment of delay is a 
moment gained for the girls; but we must 
never be surrounded; strike sharp, and 
then take to your heels.” 

Even as he spoke the mob began to 
slacken speed. There were only two against 
them, it was true; but they looked very 
ugly customers, and those who had an eye 
to their personal safety—who formed the 
majority—had already reflected that it was 
better to let somebody else do the knocking 
down, and leave to themselves the easier 
and more grateful task of trampling on 
the prostrate bodies. A gipsy and a 
travelling tinker, however, each armed 
with a tent-pole, separated themselves from 
the rest, and charged the two cadets at 
full speed, while the rest of the rabble rout 
came on less furiously behind them. These 
men were of large build, and the poles 
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were long and strong, so that it seemed 
they must carry all before them, and they 
would without doubt have carried—or 
transfixed—these two young gentlemen, 
had they remained to stand the shock. 
But one of the arts and sciences taught at 
the Royal Military Academy, to its elder 

upils, was that of parrying the bayonet. 
he poles went on, but not quite in the 
direction indicated, and on the skulls of 
those who were bearing them, as it were, 
into space, descended the weapons that 
had just averted them with crushing 
effect; the tinker stumbled on for a few 
paces, and then fell in a pool of his 
own blood; the gipsy went down like a 
stone. - 

Without stopping to make the least 
inquiry as to the result of this military 
operation, the two young gentlemen were 
off like a shot, and had placed twenty 
yards of road between them and their 
pursuers, ere the latter had recovered from 
their dismay. In front of them the two 
terrified girls were making what haste 
they could, but it was plain that running 
was not the strong point of at least one of 
them. The shorter of the two, overcome 
more by agitation and alarm than by 
fatigue, could only stagger feebly along; 
and it was merely a question of a few yards 
nearer to or farther from home that they 
would be overtaken by their tormentors, 
whom it was not likely, in that broad high- 
road, that their two gallant defenders 
could again even so much as delay. 

““ We're done,” exclaimed Darall, per- 
ceiving the situation at a glance; “‘ that 
is,” added he, with a gleam of hope, “unless 
. that is Bex coming back to help us.” 

Beyond the two girls there suddenly 
came into view two or three figures, march- 
ing, or at least walking in line, from the 
direction of Woolwich. 

“ By jingo, they are gunners!” exclaimed 
Landon. ‘Hi, hi! to your guns, to your 
guns, guns, guns!” It was a war-cry well 
known to the artillerymen of those days 
in and about Woolwich; and known also 
to their foes. At the first note of it, the 
hurrying throng slackened speed, then 
stopped and stared as if to make sure of 
the red and blue uniforms that were 
growing every moment more distinct ; for 
the new-comers were now running. Then 
the mob turned tail, and fled tumultuously 
to their tents. 

It was for the moment not quite certain 
that the two damsels thus preserved from 
Charybdis might not have fallen into 





Scylla, or in other words have exchanged 
the rudeness of the Fair folk, for the 
blandishments of the military, who, always 
gallant, are sometimes lacking in chivalry ; 
but, as it happened, the two cadets hurried 
up only to find the young ladies in safe 
hands. 

“Lor’ bless yer,” said one man to Landon, 
as if in apology for not having committed 
any misconduct, ‘the tall ’un is niece to 
our own colonel,” a relationship doubtless 
at least as binding to him as any in the 
tables of affinity in the Book of Common 
Prayer. But for this recognition, it is my 
fixed belief that, in the wild and wicked 
times of which I write, the young ladies 
would have had to pay the ransom of a kiss 
or two. To the common eye they did not, 
in their dishevelled and agitated state, 
look very like young ladies; and one of 
them, the shorter, had not breath enough 
left, poor thing, to have said ‘“ Don’t.” 
The other, however, had recovered herself 
sufficiently to thank Landon and Darall 
with muth warmth and gratitude, and to 
narrate in a few words what had befallen 
them. “I was out for a walk with my 
friend, Miss Ray—a daughter of the com- 
missary-general—and on our return home 
were met by that cowardly rabble, from 
whose hands you were so good as to deliver 
us. My uncle, Colonel Juxon, will, I am 
sure, take the first opportunity of express- 
ing to you, much better than I can do, 
his sense of the service you have rendered 
us.” 

She addressed these words to Darall, 
not because he looked like the elder of 
the two cadets, for he did not, but because 
Landon’s gaze was fixed so earnestly upon 
her as to cause her some embarrassment. 
The fact was the young fellow could not 
keep his eyes off that dark-hued but lovely 
face, with its grand eyes and grateful 
smile; his heart, always susceptible to 
beauty, was aflame, and his ready tongue 
experienced for once a difficulty in ex- 
pression. It was nevertheless necessary 
for him to speak, since it was certain 
Darall could not. To say that that young 
gentleman, when in the presence of the 
softer sex, was more shy than any young 
miss at her first dinner-party, would fall 
very short indeed of describing his modesty. 
His face had softened so during the last 
few moments, that you would have scarcely 
recognised it as the same which had been 
set so steadily against his enemies; the 
hand that had just used the hedge-stake 
so effectively, shook with nervous terrors ; 
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in short, he looked as thoroughly “ upset” 
and disorganised as Miss Ray herself. 

“‘T am sure,” stammered Landon, “ that 
my friend and I are more than rewarded 
for any little assistance we may have 
rendered you, Miss Juxon e 

“ Not Miss Juxon,” interrupted the 
young lady with rapid earnestness, “my 
name is Mayne.”’ Then perceiving that he 
was in difficulties with his little speech 
—as well he might be—she took it up for 
him. “As for what you are pleased to 
call a little assistance, it was an act of 
great courage against overpowering odds, 
and I shall never forget it—never.” 

“Well, the fact is, Miss Mayne,” answered 
Landon, the “ cupidon ” lips showing his 
white teeth—his smile was his best 
property, and few could withstand it— 
“we owed you the rescue; for if it had 
not been that we cadets had just been 
robbing their nest, those wasps yonder— 
and I compliment the scoundrels by such 
a metaphor—would not perhaps have 
annoyed you. We had just given them a 
good thrashing”—this was scarcely true, 
but the military, when describing their 
own achievements, are allowed some licence 
—“and I suppose it struck them, on their 
retreat, that it would be very pleasant to 
annoy those who could not defend them- 
selves.” 

“ We found defenders—brave ones,” 
answered the young lady, softly; and then 
she once more added: “I shall never, 
never forget it””—only instead of “it,” she 
said “ you.” 

The two were now walking together, 
side by side, towards Woolwich, while 
behind them came Darall and Miss Ray— 
whom a common shyness had at least 
placed on the same plane, and who were 
getting on, in the monosyllabic fashion, 
tolerably well. The ladies were now 
quite safe from any possible annoyance, 
but still it was very embarrassing for 
them to be walking on the high-road in 
rags and tatters—for the mob had sadly 
spoilt their summer finery—in company 
with two gentlemen-cadets, however 
gentlemanlike. It was therefore with 
great joy that they found themselves 
presently overtaken by a return fly from 
Greenwich, which was at once secured 
for them by Landon. 

“T think, Darall, you had better go off 
to the Shop,” he said confidentially ; “the 
sooner you get there the better, though I 
don’t doubt that the service you have 
performed for these ladies, beimg who 








they are, will cover a multitude of sins. 
One of us, of course, must see them 
home.” 

The advice was doubtless good, and 
certainly unselfish, for the effect of it was 
necessarily to, leave Landon with one 
young lady too many; and yet his friend 
did not seem so grateful for it as he ought 
to have been. Conscious of his own 
bashfulness, perhaps, he regretted having 
to quit Miss Ray’s company, with whom 
he had by this time managed to “get on” 
tolerably well; and that barren ground 
he knew would have to be gone over 
again when they next met, for it was 
almost as difficult for young gentlemen of 
his character to resume the thread of an 
acquaintance as to find it in the first 
instance. However, he had not yet arrived 
at that point of courtship at which we are 
enjoined to leave father and mother, to 
cleave toa young person of the opposite 
sex; and the thought of his parent, and 
her dependence upon him, sent him off at 
once. 

“You will call on papa, if papa does 
not call on you,” said Miss Ray softly; 


from which remark we are not to imagine. 


that that damsel was “ forward,” but that 
she had some well-grounded apprehensions 
of her father’s being backward in perform- 
ing any act of courtesy. He was not the 
commissary-general, though Miss Mayne 
had called him so, being only the acting- 
deputy-assistant-commissary-general; but 
he had all the Jack-in-office peculiarities 
of the most full-blown official. 

Once in the fly, both young ladies at 
once recovered their self-possession. Fortu- 
nately the vehicle was a closed one, so 
that their dilapidated condition could not 
be observed as they drove along, and to 
Landon they had appeared under so much 
more disadvantageous circumstances, that 
his presence did not embarrass them. They 
laughed and chattered quite unreservedly. 

“What a kind, courageous creature is 
that friend of yours, Mr. Landon,” said 
Miss Mayne. 

“Yes, indeed, he is,” echoed Miss Ray 
admiringly. 

Sometimes it is not pleasant to hear 
young ladies praise one’s friend, but on 
this occasion Landon saw nothing to 
object to in it, for what Darall had done 
he had aiso done; and somehow it struck 
him that the term “creature” would not 
have been used—in howevercomplimentary 
a sense—had the speaker made mention of 
himself. 
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“ Mr. Darall is all very well” (she 
seemed to say), “but it is clear you are the 
master mind.” 

To do him justice, however, Landon 
was not slow to sing his friend’s praises, 
and, with the frankness of youth, pro- 
ceeded to give a sketch of his position, 
and how his future prospects were likely 
to be imperilled by the escapade of that 
afternoon, 

“T have sent him off to make the best 
excuse for himself he can—and I am sure 
he has a good one—for not having re- 
turned with the other sinners.” 

“But what will you do?” exclaimed 
Miss Mayne, with an anxiety that the 
young fellow flattered himself had also a 
touch of tenderness in it; “why should 
you run any needless risk by accompanying 
us, now that we are quite safe ? ” 

“Oh, my case is different,” laughed 
Landon, carelessly. “It would not break 
my heart if I were to be sent away from 
the Academy to-morrow; whereas, it would 
break it, you know,” he added roguishly, 
“to think that, after such a terrible ad- 
venture as you have experienced, you 
should be suffered to return home alone.” 

“But you have a mother also, perhaps ? ” 
suggested Miss Ray. 

“Unfortunately I have not,” said Landon, 
and while Miss Ray said “Oh dear!” com- 
miseratingly, and Miss Mayne’s fine eyes 
looked two large volumes of tender sym- 
pathy, he added gaily: “ And as for the 
governor, I think he would be rather 
pleased than otherwise, to find that I had 
stepped out of my uniform, and was pre- 
pared tod help him to make money in his 
City counting-house.” 

“Tt must be very charming to be rich,” 
sighed Miss Ray. 

“Tf you are not so,” answered Landon, 
with a little bow, “you prove that it is 
possible to be very charming, and yet not 
to be rich.” 

Miss Mayne broke into a musical laugh, 
and only laughed the more when her 
friend, suffused with blushes, told her 
that she ought to be ashamed of herself 
for laughing, and thereby giving en- 
couragement to Mr. Landon’s audacity. 

They had altogether a very pleasant 
drive ; and when Miss Ray was dropped at 
her father’ s residence, which was letter Z, 
** Officers’ Quarters,” and did not present 
an attractive exterior—the two that were 
left behind enjoyed it perhaps even more. 

Colonel Juxon, R.A., lived a little way 
out of Woolwich, in that now well-known 





suburb called Nightingale Vale, and the 
address, we may besure, afforded Landonan 
opportunity of paying a well-turned com- 
pliment. At the period of which we write, 
this locality was only sparsely sprinkled 
with villa residences, inhabited mostly by 
the families of officers of high rank, or 
whose private means admitted of their 
living out of barracks. Hawthorne Lodge, 
which was the colonel’s house, was a really 
pretty little tenement, standing in a garden 
of its own, and having in its rear that 
unmistakable sign of prosperity, a coach- 
house. As they drove up the neatly- 
gravelled drive in front of the cottage, 
covered with its flowering creepers, and 
offering a view of a very elegant “ia- 
terior” through the open French windows 
of the drawing-room, Landon expressed 
his admiration. ‘Why, I did not know 
Woolwich could boast of such a bower, 
Miss Mayne; your home looks like Fairy- 
land.” 

“Yes, it is certainly pretty for Woodl- 

wich,” answered the young lady; “and it 
also. resembles Fairyland in one particular, 
that it is inhabited by a wicked enchanter.” 

‘I know about the enchanter, but I did 
not know she was wicked,” answered 
Landon. 

“T did not mean myself, sir, as you 
very well knew,” returned she, reprovingly. 
“T was referring to my uncle, Colonel 
Juxon, a gentleman rather formidable to 
folks who don’t know him; in the army 
he is called a ‘fire-eater,’ I believe; but 
at home——” 

“Who, in the fiend’s name, my dearest 
Ella, have you brought here?” inquired a 
sharp testy voice, as the fly drew up at the 
door, and a short spare old gentleman in 
undress uniform presented himself at it. 
His hair and moustache were as white as 
snow, and made by contrast a pair of 
copper-coloured and bloodshot eyes look 
yet more fiery; altogether he had the 
appearance of a ferret, and also of a ferret 
who was exceedingly out of temper. 

“This is Mr. Cecil Landon, uncle, to 
whom Gracie Ray and I have just been 
indebted for the greatest possible service.” 

“The devil you have!” said the colonel, 
sardonically. 

“Yes, uncle; Gracie and I were return- 
ing quietly home, after a walk along the 
Greenwich road. wi 

“A deuced bad road to choose for a 
walk,” interrupted the colonel, angrily; 
“the most deuced bad road.” 

“So indeed it turned out, uncle,” 
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tinued the young girl, in unrafiled tones, 
“for a lot of drunken people from Charlton 
Fair es 

“ Aye, cadets, I suppose; I’ve heard of 
their doings,” interrupted the colonel, 
regarding Landon with great disfayour; 
“there’s going to be a clean sweep made 
of them by Sir Hercules this time, how- 
ever.” 

“But it was not the cadets, uncle; on 
the contrary, it was to the cadets, or at 
least to two of them, one of whom was 
this gentleman here, that Gracie and I are 
indebted for escaping perhaps with our 
lives.” 

“Pooh, pooh, what did they want with 
your lives?” returned the colonel con- 
temptuously. “The dashed vagabonds 
wanted to kiss you, and by the look of 
your bonnet they must have done it. By 
the living Jingo! if I had only caught 
them at it, I'd have set a mark on one 
or two that would have taken a deal of 
rubbing to get it off again.” 

“That is exactly what, in our humble, 
and doubtless less effectual way, we did,” 
explained Landon deferentially. 

“Then you had no business to do any- 
thing of the sort,” thundered the colonel; 
“things are come to a pretty pass if a 
dashed cadet is to take matters into his 
own hand as though—dash his impudence! 
—he were an officer of the staff.” 

“What course then would you have 
recommended us to pursue?” inquired 
Landon, with a twinkle of the eye which 
betrayed that his respectful air was not 
altogether genuine; and might have even 
aroused a suspicion, in an ill-regulated 
mind, that a cadet might chaff a colonel. 

“Well, sir,” said that officer, suddenly 
assuming a deadly calmness of demeanour, 
“T would have ventured to recommend 
youthen, what I recommend now—namely, 
to go to the devil; and if ever I catch you, 
or any young vagabond like you, on my 
premises again, I’ll send you there.” 

“Uncle, I won’t have it!” exclaimed the 
young girl, with sudden vehemence ; “ you 
are behaving with great injustice and 
base ingratitude”—it was curious to see 
the family likeness of tone and manner 
that came out as she thus expressed 
herself. “This gentleman r 

“ Gentleman-cadet, you mean, my dear,” 
interposed her uncle, spitefully; “that’s 
quite a different thing.” 

“T daresay it was so when you were 
at the Shop,” said Landon, coolly ; “ but 
that must have been a long time ago.” 











The little colonel gave a screech, and 
snatched at a riding-whip that hung above 
him on the wall of the little entrance 
hall. 

“ Tf you strike him, I leave your house,” 
exclaimed the young girl, throwing herself 
between them. 

“You'll leave it with him, perhaps,” 
cried the old gentleman, pointing to 
Landon with the whip, as he stood with 
foldéd arms upon the doorstep. “A 
penniless beggar of a cadet!” 

“T blush for you, sir, as I never thought 
to blush for any of my kin,” answered the 
girl, haughtily. 

“You had better keep a blush or two 
for yourself, Miss Ella,” rejoined the old 
gentleman ; but bitter as were his words, 
he laid the whip aside as he spoke them, 
and there was a manifest lull in the 
tempest of his wrath. “ What is it he 
wants P What the devil have you brought 
him here for?” continued he fretfully; 
“vou don’t know what these cadets are, 
Ella.” 

“T only know, sir, that this cadet has 
done me a great service. I brought him 
here—since you put it so—that he might 
receive the thanks of my uncle and 
guardian. Instead of which you have 
treated him—yes—in a manner very un- 
becoming an officer and a gentleman.” 

“No, no, no,” replied the old fellow, in 
ludicrous expostulation, “nobody can ever 
say that of Gerald Juxon; though I may 
have been a little warm, may I be tried by 
court-martial if I ever treated man or 
woman that way. I am sure I am very 
glad to see Mr. What’s-his-name at Haw- 
thorne Lodge, just once and away; and I 
beg to thank him—yes, sir, I beg to thank 
you, if you have done my niece good 
service, and I shall take dashed good care 
that you are not put to any inconvenience 
upon her account again.” 

Landon, with a good-natured smile, 
bowed his thanks for this handsome ac- 
knowledgment. The character of Colonel 
Gerald Juxon was not unknown to him, 
though he had never before had the 
privilege of his personal acquaintance. A 
“smart” artillery officer, and one who had 
served with no little distinction in the 
field, the colonel was yet shunned by the 
more respectable members of the regiment, 
for his fiendish temper and reckless tongue. 
He had served, he was wont to say, “all 
the world over;” so that he must have 
served in Flanders, to which therefore may 
be attributed his inveterate use of bad 
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language. Even in ladies’ society, in- 
cluding that of his niece, of whom he was 
genuinely fond, he was unable wholly to 
divest himself of this bad habit. His 
nature was also said by some to be 
grasping, but this was denied by others; 
and certainly since Ella had come to reside 
with him—for whose accommodation he 
had left his barrack quarters and taken 
Hawthorne Ledge—this idiosyncrasy was 
not apparent. 
greedy after gain, he was lavish rather 
than otherwise with what he had, and 
especially lavish with the property of 
others. His private income was consider- 
able, and that of his niece still larger, 
though neither of these resources would 
have sufficed him if he had been fined, 
every time he was committed for the 
offence known as “ profane swearing.” 

Even now the colonel was solacing 
himself for his extorted civility to -his 
visitor, by a volley of expletives against 
gentlemen-cadets in general, and Gentle- 
man-cadet Landon in particular; and for 
the very purpose of discharging it, he had 
left the hall, and entered his little drawing- 
room—a striking example of the ill effects 
of “temper,” for thereby he had given 
the young people an opportunity, which 
he would willingly have denied them, of 
speaking together alone. 

“You must not mind what my uncle 
says,” whispered Ella, hastily; ‘“‘ you will 
not be deterred by his rough ways from— 
from—letting me know how matters fare 
with you, and with your friend, of course. 
We shall be so anxious—Gracie and I—to 
hear about it; so apprehensive lest harm 
should happen to either of you through 
our misfortune.” 

‘Don’t think of that, Miss Mayne. But 
Darall, I am sure, would wish to pay his 
respects. Would ten o’clock to-morrow 
morning—— ?” 

Ella nodded in acquiescence, at the 
same time lifting a warning finger, as her 
uncle hurried back into the hall. 

“What in the name of all the devils is 
he waiting for?” inquired he, in what 
might have been meant, perhaps, as a 
confidential whisper to his niece, but 
which was distinctly audible to the subject 
of his inguiry. “Hi, sir! would you like 
a glass of wine? champagne, or anything 
you please? Only you had better look 
sharp and be off home; Sir Hercules is 
not in a state of mind to be trifled with, I 
promise you.” 

Landon declined the wine, and took his 


The fact was, though |- 


leave, with a clinging grasp of his young 
hostess’s shapely hand, which she frankly 
held out to him. 

The decision which Sir Hercules might 
come to as to his delinquencies, and their 
punishment—always a very secondary con- 
sideration with him—had by this time 
sunk into total insignificance beside the 
smile of Ella Mayne. 





SICILIAN FOLK-LORE. 

Tas weather makes me think of Palermo 
—not that I’ve ever been there, but I had 
very dear friends who went thither instead 
of to Torquay, and who found it infinitely 
better to winter in, than that heavy- 
atmosphered paradise of doctors. Palermo, 
with its orange and lemon groves, and the 
sea, coloured as we never see it even in 
Cornwall, and the rich garden-scents 
wafted in through the open windows! If 
you are to be sent abroad for your health, 
try to go there. You might, too, like the 
friends I mentioned, have reason to bless 
it—if, ic., you took the remedy in time. 
They were a year in Sicily ; notin Palermo, 
mind you. I should like you or any other 
stalwart Englishman (not to speak of a 
lady invalid) to stay out the summer heats 
in the Sicilian capital. What does Brown- 
ing make his Palermita priest say about 
walking in procession across the great 
square, under a sun so strong that the big 
candles which they were carrying ran 
swirling down, a mass of melted wax, at 
their feet? No; at the first in-coming of 
the spring-heats, my friends were off to 
the hills, and went higher up as the 
weather got hotter; and I don’t know 
whether the bracing mountain air had 
not as much to do with regained health 
as the deliciously soft winter in the city. 
Ah, but you will remind me that, as the 
hymn says, amid all this beauty, “only man 
is vile.” Yes, he certainly is not all that 
could be desired; he is idle, and given to 
brigandage; but then he never had a fair 
chance under that Bourbon rule of priests 
and petty tyrants, to which Garibaldi put 
an end. The chief thing against the 
Sicilian is, that he has not been able to 
stand against circumstances; very few 
races can; those few who can we call “ the 
world’s imperial races,” the salt of the 
earth. Even the British labourer, fine 
fellow as he is, would have been ever so 
much finer a fellow but for the law of 
settlement and pigsty-cottages, and the 
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truck system, and nine shillings a week 
supplemented “out of the rates.” And 
the Sicilian has had worse than that to 
stand against. With him the debasing 
influences have been moral and spiritual, 
not material only. 

My friends did not suffer from the 
brigands. One of the party was a thorough 
Italian scholar, up in the different dialects 
of the peninsula, and soon au fait at 
Sicilian. He arranged with a Palermitan 
who was supposed to be on intimate terms 
with “the gentlemen of the mountain; ” 
and I believe that, once or twice at least, 
the party had brigands for their landlords. 
However, they asked no questions; and 
their hosts would as soon have thought of 
giving themselves up to justice as of 
breaking their engagements. Living in this 
way, amongst the people, they learnt a great 
deal about their ways, and heard a good 
many of the sort of stories book-reading 
has nearly killed out, even in the remotest 
parts of our islands. I always hate to see 
a child reading a fairy story. To me it 
does not seem a thing to be read, with 
head bent over lap, selfishly and alone, 
out of a fine blue-and-gold-bound book. 
T like it to be told round the fire, or on a 
long country walk, when a halt is called 
because the little ones are tired — told 
anywhere, and by anybody, but not read. 
They tell their stories still in Sicily, for 
the excellent reason that very few of them 
can read; and a strange mixture the stories 
are, as indeed might be expected, seeing 
that the Sicilians are about as mixed a 
people as can be found on earth. Just 
think of their history; there were first the 
old Sikelans and Sicanians, about whom I 
have nothing certain to tell you, which is 
fortunate, for if I had you probably would 
not understand it. Then there were the 
Greeks founding “colonies” on every likely 
place round theeasternand southern coast— 
Catana, Agrigentum, Hyccara, and dozens 
more, Syracuse of course being the chief. 
Then round the south-west was a like fringe 
of Carthaginian settlements, sometimes 
threatening to subdue the whole island, 
sometimes with the very life crushed out 
of them by the Greeks. There is no better 
authenticated fact, for instance, than that 
on the same day on which the Persian 
Xerxes was defeated at Salamis, Gelo, the 
Syracusan, gave the Carthaginians a tre- 
mendous beating at Himera. Then came 
the Romans; and their rule was not for 
good. Under them the towns pined away, 
and the country (like Italy itself) became 





more and more a parcel of huge estates, 
cultivated by slaves. Sicily degenerated 
so fast that it even ceased to be “ the 
Granary of Rome; ” the imperial city had 
to go for its supply to Egypt and North 
Africa. After the Romans came the 
Saracens; then the Normans; and then 
the Spaniards, whose long despotism 
(varied by that short French occupation 
which led to the “Sicilian vespers”) 
ended in the imbecile rule of the Spanish 
Bourbons. Too many schools are not 
good for a boy, and too many changes of 
masters are not good for a nation. Neither 
do I approve of too great a mixture of 
races. When a race works ont its own 
civilisation without admixture, as the 
Chinese have done, the results are not 
always the best imaginable; but if having 
no “cook” leads you to burn down your 
house in order to roast your pig, it is 
equally true that “too many cooks spoil 
the broth” of culture, as well as of the 
stock-pot. This has been the case in 
Sicily; perhaps it has been so in Ireland, 
where the mixture is far greater than 
most of us imagine. The true proportion 
seems to be just that in which Phoonicians 
and Egyptians were mixed with the Greeks 
of old, or Normans with our own people— 
enough to stimulate and to instruct, not 
enough to overpower. 

Well, this mixture accounts for the 
strange medley of stories, and for the 
way in which they have got altered and 
pieced together almost past knowledge. 
My friends were not “comparative my- 
thologists.” That science, of which Max 
Miiller and Mr. Cox are the prophets, was 
little talked of when they were in Sicily. 
But, since then—this very year in fact— 
Professor Pitré, of Palermo, has published . 
a lot of volumes containing all the popular 
tales that he and his associates have been 
able to take down from the mouths of old 
women in out-of-the-way villages, profes- 
sional story-tellers, little girls—any one 
who “had a story.” He has done the 
work systematically, and his books deserve 
to rank with Campbell’s delightful Tales 
of the Western Highlands, and Kennedy’s 
Irish Legends. When I heard of the book 
I was at once reminded of my friend’s tales, 
since hearing which I have always kept 
my ears open for anything about Sicily. 
Not that I am a great advocate for “‘ com- 
parative mythology ; ” to me it seems over- 
done, when we are told that Hop-o’-my- 
Thumb is a star-myth referring to the 
Great Bear, and that Cinderella is the 
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dawn, and the slipper the early dew which 
the sun-prince so eagerly picks up. Why, 
they even turn “the tale of Troy divine” 
into # sun-myth, though how it comes that 
Sun-Achilles goes eastward in pursuit of 
Dawn-Helen, and dies in the east instead 
of in the west, I have never been able to 
understand. I like to take a fairy story 
for what it is, without feeling always com- 
pelled to cast about for its occult meaning. 
So you must not look for subtle explana- 
tions from me. I shall just give you a 
few Sicilian stories, and make very little 
comment on them. 

Here is the story of Polyphemus, filtered 
across priest-ridden centuries, as told by a 
little girl of eight up in a village of Mount 
Eryx—that Eryx of whieh Virgil talks so 
much. “Once upon a time there were 
two monks—one was a big one, the other 
a little one. They were out on a begging 
quest, as poor monks often have to do. 
One night they lost their way, and the 
road got very, very bad. ‘This is not our 
way,’ said the little one. ‘ Never mind,’ 
said the other, ‘it must lead somewhere.’ 
So on they went, till they came to a big 
cave. There was a light inside, so in they 
went ; but they soon wished they were well 
out again, for who should be inside but a 
horrid fire-breathing monster, a sort of 
devil, killing and cooking sheep. When 
he had killed a score he roared out, ‘ Eat, 
you fellows; I’m going to have my dinner.’ 
‘ Please, sir, we’d rather not; we’re not a 
bit hungry,’ snivelled the monks. ‘Eat, 
I tell you; or——’ So they fell to, and 
with the monster’s help the twenty sheep 
were soon finished. Then they all lay 
down; but when the monks were asleep, 
the monster got up and rolled a big stone 
to the cave’s mouth, and then took a long 


* sharp iron bar, made it red hot, and thrust 


it into the tall monk’s neck. Then he 
roasted him, and, when he was cooked, he 
woke the little monk ard cried, ‘ Wake 
up, here’s some supper for you.’ ‘Thank 
you, I’m not a bit hungry, I’ve just had 
such a lot of mutton.’ ‘Get up, and fall 
to, or I'll kill you.’ So the poor fellow 
sat down opposite the monster, and took 
a very little slice and made believe to eat 
it, but let it drop onthe ground. Then he 
said, ‘Holy Mary, I can’t eat a mouthful 
more. When the monster had finished 
up the big monk he fell asleep, and then 
the little monk took the iron bar and made 
it white hot, and thrust it into the monster’s 
eyes. They fizzed horribly, and he cried, 
‘Ah, you're killing me,’ in such an awful 





voice that the little monk ran and hid 
himself among the sheep. It was a good 
thing he did, for the monster felt all about 
the cave for him, and, when morning came, 
and the sheep had to go out to feed, he 
watched at the mouth of the cave to catch 
him. How he slipped out I can’t tell ; but 
he did get out, and ran and never stopped 
till he got to Trapani, down by the sea, and 
the monster at his heels. There were a 
lot of boatmen and their boats; so the 
monk jumped into a boat and said, ‘ Pull 
for your lives and I’ll make it up to you 
by-and-by.’ So they pulled away as hard 
as they could, and the little monk threw a 
bit of rock and hit the monster on the 
chest; and this made him in such a rage 
that he rushed forward and fell over the 
cliff and broke his neck. And there was 
an end of him and of my story.” 

Here is a story which, as far as I know, 
is Sicilian, and Sicilian only: A traveller 
paid his bill at an inn, and found out, after 
he had got some distance on his road, that 
he had not been charged for a couple of 
hard-boiled eggs. He was a very honest 
man; but he had pressing business. So, 
instead of going back to pay then and there, 
he waited till he came his rounds again. 
This was not till ten years after. No wonder, 
therefore, when he asked the innkeeper, 
“Do you know me?” the man said, “ Not 
I, indeed.” ‘“ Well,” replied the traveller, 
“ten years ago I ate two hard-boiled eggs 
in your house without paying for them. 
You didn’t put them down in the bill; 
and I was in a desperate hurry, and 
couldn’t come back when I found it out. 
But things have prospered with me since 
then ; and I reckon that if I give you fifty 
ounces (say twelve shillings) that will 
fairly represent what the price of the eggs 
has gained in my hands.” But the land- 
lord was a scamp, and thought he had a 
conscientious fool to deal with ; so he said, 
“ Fifty ounces, indeed. I must trouble you 
for a deal more than that. It’s just the 
want of those eggs that has hindered me 
from making my fortune.” ‘How so?” 
“Why they would have turned to hens, 
and the hens would have given me chickens 
—a whole poultry-yard full. Well, with 
the poultry-yard I should have bought 
some sheep, and by now I should be 
quite a big flock-master.” But the 
traveller couldn’t see things that way; so 
the innkeeper put him into court, and 
the judges pronounced against him. He 
appealed; but there didn’t seem much 
chance of his being any better off ; when 
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a briefless barrister, much out-at-elbows, 
touched him on the shoulder and said, 
“ Leave it to me, and I'll get you 
righted.” ‘ Why, I’ve had the best 
lawyers in Palermo,” replied the tra- 
veller; “how can you expect to do what 
they failed in?” “Try me,” said the 
other ; and he was so urgent that the 
traveller said “ Yes,”’ just to get rid of 
him. The case was called, and the inn- 
keeper’s counsel had made a grand speech, 
when there was a noise outside, and in 
rushed Mr. Briefless, flinging his arms 
wildly about, and looking like one who 
had seen a ghost. “Help!” cried he, 
“help! in the name of all the saints. What 
shall we do? All the big tunnies of 
Arenella are marching up to Palermo to 
eat us up, bones and all.” “Why, you 
madman,’ cried one of the judges, “ who 
ever saw fish walking on dry land?” 
“And who, your excellency,” replied 
Briefless, ‘‘ ever heard of hard-boiled eggs 
turning into chickens?” So the inn- 
keeper lost even his fifty ounces, and had 
to pay costs into the bargain. 

Many of the Sicilian stories seem to us 
to savour of the profane. They have a 
very different way of dealing with subjects 
in Southern Europe from that which 
obtains on our side of the Alps. With us 
such talk could only spring from what we 
call “ godlessness;” with them it marks 
the strength, and at the same time the 
unreasonableness of their faith. It is the 
same with those savage tribes who beat 
their gods when they can’t get what they 
want; the fact of a man’s treating his 
fetish in such a way proves his belief in 
its power. Ifit could not have helped him, 
what is the use of punishing it ? So with 
the Sicilian or Neapolitan, who keeps his 
saint on short allowance—nay, sometimes 
abuses him in choice Billingsgate—if he 
has chosen a bad number at the lottery or 
otherwise failed in anything he had set 
his mind on; he believes in his saint, and 
therefore tries to influence him for the 
future. This is Ultramontanism, the 
religion on the other side of the moun- 
tains; and the more we keep clear of it 
the better for us in every way. Every 
Sicilian peasant devoutly believes that 
our Saviour and his apostles travelled a 
great deal in the island. One evening, 
worn out with fatigue, they came in sight 
of a lone farm-house. Knocking at the 
door, Peter asked: ‘“ For the sake of God 
and the Virgin, will you give us food and 
shelter? We're poor pilgrims, half dead 





with hunger.” Now the farmer and his 
wife were just drawing the bread from 
the oven, but they had no idea of stinting 
themselves to feed thirteen hungry men. 
“We've nothing for you,” said they. 
“Bat there’s fresh straw in the barn. 
You’re welcome to a night’s lodging 
there.” So they went in and lay down 
without a word. By-and-by a band of 
robbers came, and in a twinkling cleared 
out everything that was in the farm- 
house. Then they went to the barn, and 
said: “ Who's there? Stand ont, all of 
you, if you value your lives.” “Oh,” said 
Peter, “‘ we’re thirteen poor hungry pil- 
grims, whom that churl of a farmer sent 
in here, without so much as offering us a 
crust, or asking us to take a seat.” “If 
that’s it, my men, come along; there’s the 
bread just warm—eat your fill ; the farmer 
can’t stop you, for he and all his people 
are tied up hand and foot. And good-bye, 
for we must be moving.” So ont they 
came, and fell to with right good will; 
and as they were eating, Peter said: 
“What a very poor trade an apostle’s is 
compared with a robber’s.” ‘ Blessed be 
the robbers,” cried the eleven, “‘for they 
don’t forget the hungry poor.” “ Yes, 
you're right,” added the Master, “ blessed 
be the robbers.” Such a story shows the 
popular feeling about brigandage; a feel- 
ing which is proved in a singular way by 
the existence of a church in Palermo— 
Madonna del Fiume——dedicated ‘to the 
souls of those who have been beheaded.” 
This church is full of ex-votos—little 
pictures, often of the rudest kind, repre- 
senting the aid brought by “the beheaded” 
to those who have invoked them. They 
are even helpful against their living 
brethren; one picture shows the deliver- 
ance of a votary of “the beheaded ” from 
the hands of bandits. He was attacked as 
he was carrying a large sum of money; 
but no sooner had he begun to pray to 
his friends, than down came a company of 
headless ex-brigands, and as the attacking 
party was well armed, each ghost brought 
his skeleton in his hand, and laid about 
him so lustily that the robbers were soon 
put to flight. In fact, the worship of 
beheaded brigands rivals that of the 
Virgin Mary among the poor of Palermo. 

In all the stories about our Lord, St. 
Peter is not only the spokesman, but the 
butt and wag of the twelve. Once, our 
Lord, knowing that in the next village 
there would be no bread, bade each of the 
apostles take a stone and carry with him. 
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Peter thought himself very clever because 
he only took up a little pebble, while the 
rest were heavily loaded. But, when they 
could get no bread, straightway the Lord 
turned each man’s stone into a loaf— 
Peter’s pebble being only a good-sized 
mouthful. “What am I to sup on?” 
asked he. “You brought your supper 
with you, you see,” replied his Master. 
The next time a like order was given, 
Peter would not be content with anything 
less than a huge rock, that he could 
scarcely lift. But, to his intense disgust, 
after he had carried it a mile or two, they 
came to a place where bread was to be 
bought in abundance. 

We read in the gospels of Peter’s wife’s 
mother; but it is Peter’s own mother who 
is the heroine of many Sicilian stories. 
She is always spoken of as bad in every 
way, especially as to love of money. The 
only thing, in fact, that she ever gave 
away was the leaf of a leek, which she fluag 
to a beggar who came teasing her while 
she was washing her pot-herbs. She went 
to—well, Hades—and one day Peter, the 
doorkeeper of paradise, heard a lamentable 
voice saying: ‘Son Peter; see what 
torments I am in. Go, ask the Lord to 
let me out.” So Peter went and asked; 
but the Lord said: “She never did a 
nail-paring of good. Except that leek- 
leaf she never even gave @ scrap away. 
However, here’s a leek-leaf; this angel 
shall take it, and shall tell her to lay hold 
of the other end while he pulls her up.” 
So Peter’s mother took firm hold of the 
leaf, but all the souls in torment ran after 
her and clung to her skirts, so that the 
angel was dragging to heaven quite a string 
of them. But her evil disposition wouldn’t 
let her keep quiet; she was vexed that 
anybody besides herself should be saved, 
so she kicked out right and left, to shake 
the poor souls off, and in so doing tore 
the leaf, and fell back again and sank 
deeper than before. 

Next to Christ and his apostles, Virgil— 
whom the story-tellers of the middle ages 
turned into a powerful magician—holds a 
front place in the tales of the Sicilian 
peasants. They have all the well-known 
stories: how he paved the Appian way to 
give work to his restless demons; how he 
set up enchanted statues in half-a-dozen 
places ; how, when he was dying, he had 
himself cut up and put into a barrel which 
was hung over a magic lamp, and from 
which he would have come out a little 
child, but that the Emperor Augustus was 





over-curious, and would open the barrel 
before the right time. But, besides these, 
there are two stories which I think are 
pure Sicilian. Here is one: Virgil once 
got into trouble with the emperor, who 
imprisoned him; but his imprisonment 
did not last long, for, calling his fellow- 
prisoners round him, he drew a galley on 
the wall, and then told them each to pick 
up a bit of firewood and to sit in line and 
begin rowing. Straightway the prison 
opened; the sticks turned to oars; the 
galley came out of the wall, and in stately 
guise sailed through the air, and never 
stopped till it landed the party in Apulia. 
They went into a cottage, where there was 
nothing to eat; and Virgil sent his demons 
out foraging. They made straight for the 
emperor's table at Naples, and carried off 
his plate of choice macaroni from under 
his very nose. “There’s only one man 
living who could have played me such a 
trick, and that’s Virgil,” said Augustus. 

The other story is that of the enchanted 
tower, called Rome’s Salvation, which 
Virgil built, and on which he set as many 
statues as there were provinces in the 
empire. When one of these provinces 
was meditating revolt, the statue which 
answered to it rang a bell, and the revolt 
was nipped in the bud. But once three 
kings determined to revolt; so they sent 
to Rome four men, who gave ont that they 
knew where there were buried treasures. 
They had already buried a good deal in 
various places, so of course it was easy 
enough for them to find that. When their 
reputation was established, they said: 
“What we’ve found is nothing to what 
you might have if you chose to look 
for it.” “Where?” asked the emperor. 
“Under Virgil’s tower there’s quite a 
mountain of gold.” For a long time the 
emperor hesitated ; but at last the thought 
of the mountain of gold was too much for 
him; he gave the word, and the tower was 
pulled down. The three kings revolted. 
There were no statues to give the sigual ; 
and that is how Rome was destroyed. 

One word more about Virgil, which will 
remind us somewhat of a story common 
to England and Germany, and, indeed, to 
all Europe. When death carried off the 
great magician, the devils said, “ If we let 
him in among us it will be the devil to 
pay. He kept us hard enough at work 
while he was away; what will it be when 
he is close at our elbows?” So they barred 
and bolted all the gates and windows ; 
and, when Virgil came and knocked, they 
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said, “No admittance.” “ But I’m one 
of the condemned,” said Virgil; “ where 
else canI go?” “That’s no business of 
ours; you don’t come in here.” So Virgil 
was left outside, biting his fingers and 
looking foolish. 

Of course there are the usual legends 
about Judas Iscariot, and the Wandering 
Jew, and Malchus, who moves about for 
ever in a circular room, at every turn 
dashing his head against the wall, and 
striking against an iron pillar the hand 
with which he struck the Lord. Pilate 
also is said to be kept in a cellar in Rome, 
where he sits at a table and reads, reads, 
reads for ever a big sheet of paper, on 
which is stamped that “title” which he 
once wrote. To enter this cellar is worse 
than it was in old times to go down into 
the Cave of Trophonius. Once a young 
man made his way in. When he came up 
he was bowed and wrinkled, and his hair 
as white as snow. His nearest friends did 
not know him; but that made no differ- 
ence to him. He would see no one, speak 
to no one but the Pope. Before him he 
bared his shoulder, and showed written 
thereon, in letters of blood, “I am Pilate ;” 
and then the poor lad died. 

One more story in a different vein. 
Giufa is the Sicilian Till Eulenspiegel, 
the wise simpleton, well known in almost 
every folk-lore. This worthy has ordered, 
without the slightest hope of paying for 
them, a new suit of clothes. So he shams 
dead; and in come the different tradesmen 
and say, “‘ Poor Giufa ; you owe me so much 
for that coat, or that pair of stockings. 
What a fool I was to sell them to you. 
But it can’t be helped; you must have 
them with my blessing.” By-and-by the 
supposed corpse is put into a church for 
the night. Thither come some robbers to 
share their spoil. They pour out “streams ” 
of gold and silver ; but when all is divided 
there’s one piaster over. “ Let’s shoot for 
it,” says one of the band, “and set up this 
dead man here for a target.” Luckily 
Giufa hears, and, in a voice of thunder, 
he roars out, “Rise up, ye dead;” and, 
suiting the action to the word, springs to 
his feet. The robbers rush off, leaving 
their gold and silver, which he pockets, 
and has much more than enough to pay 
his debts. 

So much for Sicilian tales. There is no 
high morality about them; there is very 
little about any nursery tales. The makers 
of such tales were just the very opposite of 
the writers of “goody” books. The way 





in which trolls and giants and such like 
stupid folks get deceived by “ boots,” or 
other clever rogues, is perfectly shameful. 
Of the Sicilian tales we need only say the 
particular way in which they offend against 
morality is due to the particular cireum- 
stances of the people. 





HEATHER. 


I noaMED this morning far away, 
Among the golden gorses gay, 
That clothe a moorland lone ; 
A summer sky was overhead, 
But whistling wind and leafage red 
Showed autumn’s tint and tone. 
A homely perfume, fresh and sweet, 
Arose whene’er my wandering feet 
From thyme-tufts shook the dew ; 
And through the bracken’s I red 
The harebell raised its dainty head, 
Light, tremulous, and blue. 
Afar, anear, on every hand, 
A — splendour clothed the land ; 
elight took all my 
To see how fair the moorland lay 
Before me this September day, 
Decked with the bonny heath. 
I bared my forehead to the breeze, 
And straightway dropped upon my knees 
Among the e flowers. 
My hardy blooms! that spring as free 
Beneath the wildest storms that be, 
As under summer showers. 
A brown bee envied me my place, 
Where fern and harebell touched my face, 
And buzzed above, around; - 
Bat on each heath-bell’s purple lip 
Lay honey-dew I longed to sip, 
And so I kept my ground. 
I did not seek to wrong the bee, 
But these bright blossoms held for me 
‘The honey of the soul ; 
Their olden fragrance, full and fine, 
As honey sweet, as strong as wine, 
Began to make me whole. 
I listened—every purple bell 
A message had for me; and well 
They spake out, true and clear. . 
aun ~f I ~ = the slope, 
e whispered ‘‘ Courage,”’ one said “ H od 
And one bade “‘ Cast out fear.” Pi) 
And one said, low in minor key, 
“ Forget the past; ’tis good for thee 
To check these backward sighs.” 
And one said, in a firmer tone, 
** Go forward boldly, all is won 
If thou but grasp the prize.’’ 
And one breathed softly, ‘‘ Go in peace, 
True love hath bid thy sorrow cease, 
And joy comes near at last.’’ 
I rose, and said, with quickened breath, 
** An angel dwells among the heath ;”’ 
And from the moorland passed. 





THE TWIN PEAKS. 
A STORY. IN TWO PARTS. PART I. 

“ Comin’, mister?” cried the driver of 
the stage, with an impatient cracking of 
his whip. ‘“ Guess you’d better jump 
spryer nor that, ef you want to trundle to 
San Antonio, this trip, in this bit 0’ hollow 
timber.” 
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The wiry Texan steeds harnessed to the 
coach were indeed jingling their Mexican 
finery of bells and pewter tassels and scraps 
of brass, as if they too shared the charioteer’s 
eagerness to be off, and all the other pas- 
sengers were seated. I bent my head to 
kiss Alice’s pale, tear-stained cheek once 
more, and held out my hand to be clasped 
by her mother’s thin white fingers. 

“Good-bye, dear, dearest Harry—pray 
take care os 

“T know. Good-bye, love! I shall soon 
be back. Good-bye, Mrs. Trent.” 

And then, in real earnest, I had to spring 
to my place, and content myself with 
waving my hand‘and my hat, as the coach 
clattered away. Poor Alice, at her mother’s 
side, stood returning my parting salute 
with the flutter of her white handkerchief. 
The last glimpse which I caught of her 
beautiful face and streaming eyes was also 
the last thing which I remember of the 
capital of California. I was ont of San 
Francisco soon, and on the highway, as I 
hoped, to fortune. 

My hopes, as to an all but assured 
success and a speedy return, were by no 
means those of a greenhorn who imagines 
the Far West, as Whittington conceived of 
mediswval London, to be paved with gold. 
On the contrary, the seven years I had 
spent in California had taught me, that in 
no part of the world does performance 
more often fall‘short of promise. There is 
a competence, no doubt, to be earned in 
those regions by the strong and self- 
denying, but wealth is a prize that falls 
only to the fortunate few. My prospects 
may be briefly stated. As a civil engineer, 
I was brought into frequent communication 
with men of every degree, from the digger 
to the senator, and had lately purchased, 
at a cheap rate, several hundred acres of 
land. 

The land which I had bought lay in a 
wild part of the country, in Arizona, and 
was part of a belt of fertile country that 
divided the barren mountain range from 
the desolate prairies. stretching southward. 
This district had once been well watered 
by canals, dug, for the purpose of irriga- 
tion, by the docile Indian pupils of early 
Spanish missionaries ; but, long ago, the 
soil had relapsed into its primitive con- 
dition, in consequence of foreign war and 
Indian outrage. 

“Your main difficulty,” said the good- 
natured mining superintendent who recom- 
mended the purchase, “will of course be 
to keep your hair where nature placed it. 








But the Apaches are kinder scared, for the 
moment, by the drubbing the troops gave 
them last fall; and with a bright look-out, 
and two or three good rifles in readiness, 
you may snap your fingers at Bald Eagle 
and his painted braves. To build a block- 
house and corrals, clear out the canal that 
brings water from the Gila, and break up 
five hundred acres of ground, will cost you 
nigher six than five hundred dollars, and 
hogs and horned beasts three or four more. 
But, never fear; you’ll get your cash back, 
with tremenjous interest, out of the miners’ 
pockets.” 

And, indeed, to sell provisions to the 
motley crew that the love of lucre attracts 
to every region of auriferous or argen- 
tiferous repute, is often, in Nevada, Idaho, 
and Montana, as in California itself, a far 
readier road to wealth than is the actual 
search, alluring though it be, for the buried 
treasures of the earth. I, Harry Royston, 
an Englishman born, had saved some 
sixteen hundred dollars during the years 
of a hardworking life in America; and 
having incidentally acquired a tolerable 
knowledge of farming, as practised in the 
south-western states, had little fear of 
the result of my speculation, should I but 
succeed in baffling the enmity of my dan- 
gerous neighbours, the Apaches. The land 
which I had bought, a bargain, was certain 
to yield a rich return to any owner who 
could keep his scalp in its normal position, 
and I had capital sufficient to work it, 
until I should have time to recoup myself 
in the excellent market afforded by the 
mining district farther north. 

Nor did I intend to become a permanent 
settler in the valley of the Gila. Let me 
but have time to crown the slopes with 
tall maize, and to get garden, and hog-pen, 
and poultry-yard, into a thriving condition, 
and I was aware that plenty of less enter- 
prising speculators would compete for the 
privilege of following in my footsteps. 
Some one of those companies that start up 
with mushroom-like rapidity in the Pacific 
States, would buy me out on remunerative 
terms; and I should be able to return home 
to England, with pretty Alice for my wife. 
Such was indeed our day-dream, for 
neither Alice nor her mother had ever 
become thoroughly reconciled to the 
country, in which they had spent some 
four years, ever since Mr. Trent had been 
tempted to transfer his residence to Cali- 
fornia, and his money from the safe Three 
per Cents. to some gilded bubble of the 
American Exchange. Ruin, in his case, 
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had been but the harbinger of death, and 
since then the widow and her only child 
had dragged on but a joyless existence, on 
the pittance that remained to them out of 
the general wreck. 

At San Antonio I found another stage 
about to start for Bloody Creek, on the 
opposite side of Walker’s Pass, and at 
once paid my fare and took my seat within 
the nondescript hutch of wood and leather, 
called by courtesy a coach, which was 
speedily jolting and swaying up a steep 
and stony road bordered by frightful 
ravines in some parts, and overhung in 
others by snow-capped peaks whence blew 
keen blasts of ice-cold wind. 

“Think we’re lucky, do you, mister, to 
have got so much knee and elbow-room ?” 
was the answer, with a grim chuckle, of 
the gaunt Kentucky giant who was my 
only companion. ‘That’s according to 
what turns up.” 

And seeing my wondering look, he pro- 
ceeded to inform me that the scantiness of 
passengers was attributable to the fact that 
the route we travelled had been infested of 
late by certain so-called road-agents or 
highwaymen, headed by a truculent Captain 
Wilson, whose motto it was that “Dead men 
tell no tales,” and who boasted that he had 
earned hanging so often, as to have become 
hemp-proof. On account of the neighbour- 
hood of this amiable leader and his gang, 
timid voyagers preferred to cross the safer 
Tejon Pass, to the south. 

‘‘As for me,” said the Kentuckian, in 
conclusion, “I’ve got a mob of cattle to 
sell, on Monday, in Bloody Creek, and it’s 
worth risking a leaden pill for——” 

As he spoke, several jets of ruddy flame 
spouted forth from the green sumach 
bushes that lined the road, and then 
followed the sharp ping! ping! of the 
bullets whistling by. The driver lashed 
his horses; but there was a barricade of 
stones and logs thrown across an angle of 
the road, which soon brought us to a 
standstill. 

“ Put a man’s face on it, Britisher!” 
exclaimed the stalwart Kentuckian, as we 
scrambled from the coach and prepared 
for resistance. ‘“ They’ve no guns, thet’s 
one comfort. Steady with your pistol, 
now.” 

And as eight assailants, uttering savage 
shouts, rushed confidently down upon us, 
we both fired, and with effect, for I saw 
two of the robbers stagger and fall; but in 
the next moment a pistol-ball crashed 
through the Kentuckian’s forehead, and 











he dropped like a tree beneath the axe of 
the woodman; while, immediately after- 
wards, I felt as though a blinding flash of 
fire had dimmed my eyes, and the earth 
seemed to give way beneath my feet, and 
all was darkness. 

“ Better leave him, Meshech! ’Tain’t 
worth burthening yourself with a critter 
that han’t a half-hour’s life in his carcase.” 

Such were the words that, when I 
recovered consciousness, first fell upon my 
dulled ear. 

“No, I won’t,” returned a franker and 
a manlier voice ; “ goes agin me, it does, to 
leave a horse-beast to the buzzards and 
coyotes, let alone a human. Besides, this 
one”—and here I felt strong fingers press- 
ing on the region where my heart was 
still feebly beating—*“ will pull through, if 
tended in time, or my name’s not Meshech 
I. Sims.” 

I must have fainted again, for the last 
thing which I remember was the announce- 
ment of the quaint name of the good 
Samaritan, in red shirt and pistol-studded 
belt, who had picked me up, a destitute 
waif, by the roadside; and my next 
recollection is that I was lying on a make- 
shift bed, composed of crisp maize-stalks 
and old sacks, and that Meshech was 
holding to my lips a tin pannikin full of 
fresh limejuice and sweetened water, the 
most delicious draught of which my palate 
preserves the memory. The room in 
which I lay was a large low-ceilinged apart- 
ment, with walls of fragrant cedarwood, 
the interstices between the unbarked logs 
being filled up with tempered clay. There 
was no glass in the one window, but the 
graceful tendrils of the vines without 
spanned it with their slender bines and 
young leaves. 

Meshech I. Sims was in outward ap- 
pearance merely a rough specimen of the 
gold digger—one of those big and bearded 
men, with sunburnt faces and strong limbs, 
who might be found at work or at liquor- 
bars in every village of the district. Very 
soon, however, I learned to appreciate 
the sterling worth of one of the noblest 
natures that I have ever met with beneath 
a rugged exterior. No woman could have 
nursed me, a hurt stranger, with more of 
thoughtful tenderness than did this bronzed 
miner, who only laughed when I protested 
against the time which he wasted in 
watching over me, as I struggled through 
the fever inseparable, in such a climate, 
from gunshot wounds, or the lavish 
liberality which he displayed in buying 
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dainties, such as might tempt a convales- 
cent’s appetite. 

“You let be,” observed Meshech, on 
one of these occasions. “Guess, ef you 
think you owe me anything, squire, you’d 
best remember it to the first poor chap 
you find with three shots plugged in his 
arm and body, let alone a ball that grazed 
the head so close that a fraction lower 
would have taken the roof off the skull. 
Now don’t you talk overly!” 

My protector—for I had been plundered, 
I need scarcely say, of every dollar of my 
hard-earned savings, and might have 
starved but for Meshech’s bounty—was 
more frank-spoken about his antecedents 
than is usual amongst men of the mine; 
and I soon learned that he was from 
Vermont State—“ a Green Mountain boy,” 
as he said, with a quaint pride—and had an 
old mother and a sister, to whom, I sus- 
pect, a large portion of the gains of his 
toil found their way. He was a skilfal, as 
well as an industrious digger, and, eschew- 
ing cards and whisky, was never, even in 
bad seasons, reduced to the miserable 
indigence not unfrequent among the class 
to which he belonged. One odd fancy he 
had—a preference for silver over gold— 
which I have never known a working 
miner to express. 

“Got main choked off the gold, I 
reckon,” Meshech explained, “when I war 
a raw mate hyarways. ’Tis the glitter and 
the conceit o’ gold makes a man follow 
after it, getting, perhaps, months and years, 
as much pay-dirt as finds him in provisions 
and clothes, without a red cent to put by. 
No, no; I stick, when I kin, to the white 
stuff, as safer; and, in a general way, you 
may swear, stranger, for one fortune thet’s 
got from gold, there’s twenty from silver.” 


I was soon well again, for my wounds]. . 


had been mere fiesh-wounds, and had 
nothing very noticeable in my appearance, 
save the long scar that began on my right 
temple and was presently hidden beneath 
my curling hair, thereby to remember my 
encounter with Captain Wilson and his 
band. I was still weak, however, and, 
anxious as I was no longer to remain an 
encumbrance on Meshech’s purse, could 
hardly conjecture what course to pursue. 
My savings, the little capital wherewith I 
had hoped to cultivate my newly-bought 
land near the Gila, were gone at one fell 
swoop, and gone with it were the pleasant 
prospects of an early marriage, and a 
prompt return to England. 

I had the world to begin again—not so 





very terrible an undertaking at eight-and- 
twenty; as it often seems in maturer years 
—and must manfully address myself to 
the task of plodding up the ladder from 
which I had slipped. I resolved, then, to 
seek employment, either as an assistant- 
engineer, or road surveyor, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bloody Creek ; and had little 
doubt of being able to earn a maintenance 
by the help of my professional attainments, 
though probably nothing more. 

As I lay listlessly musing, on my couch 
of sacks and corn-stalks, my attention was 
attracted to something which peeped out 
through the inner lining of my coat, and 
which, when drawn forth, proved to be a 
plug of tough, thin white paper, singed 
and discoloured, as by fire, and for the 
presence of which in such a place I was 
at first sorely puzzled to account. I was 
about to give up the enigma, and to cast 
the little pellet from me, when I happened 
to notice that it was covered with writing, 
in a clear, small, old-fashioned hand, such 
as in bygone days was known as the 
Italian. With the idle inquisitiveness of 
a sick man, glad to be distracted from his 
occupation of chewing the cud of bitter 
thoughts, I untwisted the scrap of paper 
and began to read, as follows: 

“ Quite impossible, therefore, to do more 
than load ourselves with ... . before 
reaching a settlement where food . 
flung away three hundred ounces, which 
were strapped .... nearly dead with 
hunger and fatigue .... at last we came 
to... . my companion, being older, and 
lessvig .... ledtoafatal .... buried 
near One-Apple Ranch .. . . reached 
Stockton, where I hoped . but in 
vain . . . . showed specimens of the silver 

. of experience refused to believe 
. such lumps of the pure metal... 
what little was left did not suffice .... 
confident to obtain at Sacramento, where 
I am known, the supplies and assistance 
aw to return to the Twin Peaks, 
and . 

The gaps in the manuscript were due to 
the paper having been charred or burned 
away by the seemingly capricious action 
of fire upon it; but I could make out enough 
to see that I had before my eyes the 
fragment of a record of suffering and hard- 
ship, of hopes probably nipped in the bud, 
cherished by some nameless treasure- secker, 
whose hand had traced’ those now imper- 
fect lines. The spelling was perfect, and 
the dainty caligraphy told that the writer 
had been a fairly-educated man, at least as 
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well accustomed to handle the pen as the 
ick. 

“ Half carelessly, I unrolled another twist 
of the scorched paper, and was about to 
continue my perusal of the MS., when 
Meshech, in his heavy miner’s boots, came 
striding in, fresh from work. 

“I’m ready, squire, when dimner is,” 


he said, heartily ; “we've not done bad, 


to-day, nouther. Ten ounces, by noon, to 
divide. Maryland, my partner, though, 
won’t stick. Some gold flam has turned 
that feather pate of his, and he’s goin’ to 
the new Gold Rush on the Mohare river.” 

Three things in this short speech were 
noticeable—first, that Meshech insisted on 
addressing me as “squire,” on account of 
my dignity as a scholar and civil engineer ; 
secondly, that he took the desertion of his 
partner with characteristic good-humour; 
and, thirdly, that it was to me that he 
appealed on the subject of dinner. The 
explanation of this last fact is that I had 
insisted on not being a drone in the hive, 
and that, having some aptitude for cookery, 
I had taken household affairs, much to 
Meshech’s satisfaction, under my especial 
charge. 

“The stew,” said I, getting up and 
approaching the charcoal braziers that 
glowed in a corner, “will be ready about 
the time that I have finished frying the 
venison collops; and, meanwhile, you might 
throw your eyes over this scrap of written 
paper, and tell me, if you can, how it came 
to insert itself in the lining of what is now 
my only coat, and why it is so oddly 
charred and discoloured.” 

“It’s been used as a pistol - wad,” 
replied the Vermonter, after a moment’s 
thought; ‘an’ used, most like, by one of 
the villains that robbed you, squire. See, 
*tis powder has blackened this, not common 
flame. There was a ball, you remember, 
glanced from your ribs, and left a smartish 
bruise behind it. This wadding, most 
like, hailed from the same revolver.” 

“T daresay it did,” I answered, laugh- 
ing, as I shook the frying-pan. “The 
writer of those lines, which I take to be 
private memoranda from some pocket-book, 
was, at any rate, more honest than the 
road-agent who——”’ 

“ Je-rusalem !” interrupted Meshech, 
excitedly ; “jest you listen, Britisher, to 
this!” And in a voice less steady than 
usual, he read out: “‘ The Twin Peaks, 
the chief landmark whereby to know the 
precise situation of the. . . . of a red, almost 
of a vermilion colour, in strong contrast to 





the micacious or serpentine character of 
the surrounding rocks. This tint is due, 
I believe, to the presence of cinnabar, 
some fine fragments of which were... . 
in itself a good sign, silver and mercury 
being often ... . just at the mouth of 
the canon, ‘beneath the Peaks i” 

. . - cannot hazard a conjecture... 
the value of the mine must nevertheless 
be very great, and . * tasd 

Here the MS., the concluding lines of 
which I had overlooked, came to a final 
close. I allowed the oe ree and the 
hissing collops to drop neglected on the 
embers, as Meshech laid his heavy hand 
upon my shoulder, saying, impressively 
enough : 

“‘ Squire, the thief that tried to murder 
you has made your fortune, I guess, and 
this child’s to boot. We'll go in for Twin 
Peaks, you and I—or my name is not 
Meshech I. Sims, of Stone County, Ver- 
mont, U.S.A.—and that beforé we're a 
week older, comrade !” 





EARLY WORKERS. 
HOW THEY WASH. 


“ Wuere is Charley now?” 

“Out a-washing,”’ said the boy. 

... When there came into the room avery 
little girl .. . wearing a womanly sort of 
bonnet much too large for her, and drying 
her bare arms on a womanly sort of apron. 
Her fingers were white and wrinkled with 
washing, and the soap-suds were yet 
smoking which she wiped off her arms. 

“God help you, Charley!” said my 
guardian. “You're not tall enough to 
reach the tub!” 

“In pattens I am, sir,” she said quickly ; 
“T’ye got a high pair as belonged to 
mother.” 

At this present moment, some’ fifty 
Charleys are to be seen, congregated 
together ; each one having a halo round 
her little face, thrown from this original 
Charley in the richly-filled picture galleries 
of Bleak House. They live in the Children’s 
Laundry, at Leytonstone, on the Essex 
side of London; and since there is interest, 
from all sides, in learning how children’s 
labour can be used for laundry purposes, 
these fifty Leytonstone Charleys have been 
noted, and the tale of their busy occupation 
shall be told. 

They have to begin very, very early, 
poor little mites. Children of seven years 
of age are found to have strength and 
qualities quite available; and one little 
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girl, only five years old, belongs by cir- 
cumstances to the service, and is not 
allowed to escape a certain modicum of 
duty. The most rudimentary stage of 
this is to pick up pegs. The wind, or 
unhandiness, or hurry, effects the salutary 
corrective of pulling down a peg or two 
on to the laundry drying-yard or garden; 
and since it is quite against laundry-law 
for a young laundress with wet linen in 
her arms to stoop for anything, these 
youngest little people of all are set to do 
the picking up for the whole establishment, 
and they keep the peg-baskets well filled. 
Then there is the work of handing pegs to 
the girls who are straining foot and arm, 
to hang the wet linen upon the lines ; and 
there is peg-washing, the little Charleys 
being taught how to rub a rag low down 
between the peg-prongs, so as to oust out 
the dirt and mud that may have gradually 
soaked in. Other early labour is to attack 
the heaped mass of dirty linen lying on 
the packing-room floor, after collection on 
Monday mornings; and to sort it out. 
The smallest of small hands, almost the 
smallest of small capacities—under adult 
superintendence, of course—can make a 
pile of shirts, can make a pile of other 
fine body-linen, a pile of coarse cloths, of 
flannels, of coloured things, of costly laces, 
of hosiery, of pocket-handkerchiefs, of 
such other articles as the highest ideal 
of division for perfect washing requires. 
It is little laundresses as young as 
seven, too, who are employed to take 
the men’s collar heap out of this curious 
range of eminences, and to tack the 
eollars together in little bunches of 
five. It is odd enough to see a tiny 
Charley in a corner, her weapon an awk- 
ward needle and a cotton-ball. The riddle 
of how many beans make five, is one she 
would give up, often and often, poor little 
creature; and the puzzlement makes her 
bunches dwindle down at times into two 
collars and three collars, swells them 
out at others into seven and eight. To 
count collars, however, is looked upon sen- 
sibly, and with a high philosophy, as a lesson 
in arithmetic of the true applied know- 
ledge, or Kindergartening, kind. Failures 
are only dealt with as wrong figures in 
a@ sum; the slate, so to speak, is handed 
back to the unready reckoner for correc- 
tion, and new instructions are given for 
the next trial ungrudgingly. One of the 
three R’s is coaxed in, in this way, it will 
be seen; and another piece of orthodox 
education, after the same good fashion, 





comes from the heap of coloured socks. 
These have broad stripes, and have narrow 
stripes; are of all colours, of all mixtures, 
of all qualities, of every size (as many as 
two hundred pairs a week being entrusted 
to the Children’s Laundry from one board- 
ing-school alone); and the young laun- 
dresses acquire much training of the eye, 
and much accuracy of judgment, by being 
made to match these, pattern to pattern, 
dye to dye, and to tack them together in 
pairs. It is on some of these socks, too, 
that the first lesson is taken in washing 
proper. The whole of them are not put 
into the very early workers’ hands, for the 
reason that woollen goods shrink if put 
into over-hot water; discolour if washed 
with soda; execute other heterodox man- 
ceuvres known to the wary if touched un- 
skilfully ; so woollen socks are taken away 
respectfully from the heaps, and when 
there are only cotton and angola left 
(which cannot be spoiled easily, even with 
good strong effort), the little laundresses 
are set before them, and may take them 
through to the end. Some older muscular 
force is brought into play, it is true, when 
the socks, after due soaping and rubbing, 
are dropped into the washing-machine ; 
but they are soon extraeted from this, and 
then the very young members of the 
Laundry are in possession of them again, 
and have to open them into shape—toes 
rounded ; heels flattened to a neat point; 
sole and ankle as wide and straight-edged 
as they will go—making them ready, this 
way, for the finishing touch of the mangle 
or the iron. 

Then to this catalogue of early works 
there can come several additions. But 
earliness arises from roughness and want 
of training, as well as from extreme youth; 
and in this sense it must be set down that 
other rudimentary labour at the Laundry 
is to sift cinders, is to break up coke into 
pieces of best available size, is to pump up 
water for the cleverer little laundresses to 
use. Strong children, nine and ten years 
old, are required for this, obviously; and, 
as many girls enter the Laundry at that 
age, utterly Arabic and unskilled, it is these 
who are at once put toit. The same labour 
does, too, for turbulent or refractory little 
laundresses of any date, as a means of 
employing their surplus physical force, 
and preventing them going on to outbreak. 
The coking, however, is often given to a 
child who may be quite good and handy, 
but delicate, or suffering from skin disease. 
This is because thecarbon-laden atmosphere 
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the young coker must breathe is found 
beneficial ; and because coking is a grimy 
occupation entailing frequent washing of 
hands and face, and, if dirt can be but 
once got rid of, disease often disappears in 
its ugly trail. Further hygienic benefit, 
of another kind, is found to come from 
pumping. Independent, therefore, of a 
large amount of pumping required for the 
regular filling of the cisterns, it is used as 
a means of giving the little laundresses a 
daily “‘ constitutional,’—the same as a due 
dose of the old-world dumb-bells or modern 
gymnastics. All of the inmates are 
summoned immediately after breakfast 
every morning to the pump-room—in 
quite Bath fashion if they only knew it— 
all of them are to take their turn. If a 
girl is strong, her allowance of pump- 
handle is five or six minutes; if a girl is 
young, or of weakly frame, her minutes 
are reduced to three or four; if a child is 
very pale and “peaky,” very young and 
undersized, she may not be let off the 
athletic undertaking altogether—it would 
not be good for body or spirit—but she 
need only be at it two minutes, or a bare 
one. Then, of course, very small—and 
very untrained, or untamed—children can 
be made use of in many other fugitive and 
fragmentary ways than those that have 
been described. They can fetch and carry ; 
they can take messages ; they can be ready 
on all hands to run, and stoop, and ask, 
and pick up; and at Leytonstone all this 
is done. But it is accepted as a fact there, 
wisely, that even the youngest children— 
and most certainly the wild ones—should 
have in addition some definite and or- 
ganised daily task to do; and, with the 
experience of eleven years as the best 
instruction, these labours that have been 
enumerated have been proved quiteeligible, 
and their discipline not too strict to be 
maintained. 

It will help, at this point, to understand 
the workings of the Children’s Laundry 
(or, indeed, of any laundry) if a little 
history be given of how to wash and “ get 
up” a man’s white shirt. To turn men’s 
shirts out of hand creaseless, smudgeless, 
snow-white, polished (putting aside, tem- 
porarily, the vexed question of buttoned), 
has always been taken as a test of laundry 
excellence ; and when all the twenty-two 
operations necessary for this have been 
considered, it will be admitted that the 
estimate is just. To begin with, and 
keeping strictly to what occurs on the 
Laundry premises, there is the getting 





hold of the shirt, in order that it may be 
put into hand atall. This takes place on the 
conventional early Monday morning. At 
that hour there isthe rattle of the Children’s 
Laundry cart, home from its “ rounds,” 
upon the pleasant road skirting Epping 
Forest, where the Children’s Laundry 
stands; there is the stopping of the cart 
at the Children’s Laundry door; there is 
the tossing out of the big bags and bundles 
contained in it, into the young hands 
ready and waiting to take them in their 
care. Knots are untied then, cords loosened, 
boxes unlocked ; and there is soon heaped up 
highand unsavourily, afar larger mass of foul 
linen, for buck-washing and whiting, than 
ever was carried by Mistress Ford’s servants 
to the laundress in Datchet Mead. This is 
unpacking; and is Process One. When 
it is over it gives way to sorting—by the 
very little laundresses—Process Number 
Two. Counting follows, Process Number 
Three; part of it being to compare the 
numbers found, with the numbers on the 
customers’ written lists. To it comes 
marking, Process Number Four. This is 
a@ very important item; for the reason 
that some people send shirts unmarked 
altogether, rendering it impossible to know 
Mr. Smith’s property from Mr. Brown’s; 
for the other reason that most people 
mark heedlessly, by a side “ gusset” or 
on the handy “ tail,” rendering crumpling 
unavoidable, when shirts must be unfolded 
from their starched and oblong solemnity 
to get to read the names upon them and 
send them rightly home. Scarlet cotton 
is at hand, consequently, in the packing- 
room of the Children’s Laundry, always; 
and there is somebody ready to prick 
cabalistic-looking stitches upon new-come 
shirts—at the foot of the very bosoms of 
them—and to make these characters af 
use by writing their duplicates in a 
reference-book as a “key” to be always 
found. Now, possibly, the help that clear 
and well-placed marking is to a laundress 
may be remembered after this: remem- 
bering also that no facility can be given 
to workers that is not of benefit to the 
persons for whom they work. In the matter 
of customers’ marking at the Children’s 
Laundry, there is a rule that articles 
unmarked altogether are tolerated once, 
or even twice; but that if they are 
presented in that condition for as long as 
a month, they are sent back resolutely, 
admittance refused. 

Shirts, having thus been carried through 
four processes, are ready for Process 
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Number Five. This is soaping, and is again 
within the power of very young girls. They 
take the neck-band of the shirt, and the 
wristbands—any parts likely to be most 
soiled—and they soap them, and rub them, 
to get as much loose dirt out as they can. 
The Firsting, Process Six, ensues. It is 
washing proper, done by a machine; and 
strong girls, called twiners, twine the 
handle of it round and round for a 
fatiguing space, leaving the shirt inside 
to soak some hours. Then Seconding 
comes, as Protess Seven. For it the shirt 
is carefully wrung from the Firsting 
water; is rigidly examined for any minute 
dirt that may yet remain. Children are 
not found equal to this ;.a woman super- 
intends them therefore, and under her 
eye the shirt is put into a second machine, 
gets more “twining,” and is made ready 
by it for Process Hight. This is soaping 
again; called technically “soaping for 
boiling,” needing no other word. Process 
Nine, boiling itself, trips fast upon the 
heels of it; Process Ten, sudding, follows; 
so does rinsing, Process Eleven, which 
means putting into the blue-tub, and 
taking out again as quickly as possible, 
before the blue has had time to stain. 
Next to this stands wringing, Process 
Twelve; being wringing proper or final, 
the shirt all along having had to be 
wrung from every water it has been 
ut into, or it would not receive benefit 
rom the water tocome. The Thirteenth 
Process is first starching, to do which the 
little laundresses have to dip the neck- 
band of the shirt into starch but not the 
shoulder-pieces, the bosom but not the 
binders, the cuffs but not the sleeves; to 
do which properly the little laundresses 
must use starch that has been boiled, 
because Process Fourteen is to dry the 
shirt in the open air—weather permitting 
—and starch that is not boiled goes to 
powder out of doors, leaving theshirtalmost 
as limp as it was before. The shirt dried, 
there is second starching, or clearstarching, 
Process Fifteen. For this, the starch 
must have been mixed with cold water, 
and must be kept cold; for heat is to be 
the application for the future—no more air 
—and the difference may be accounted for 
by chemical philosophy. But things that 
are quite dry will never iron properly; so 
Process Sixteen is damping—by a sprinkle 
of cold water upon all the shirt in a fair 
shower—and Process Seventeen is rolling, 
for the express purpose of so folding the 
shirt up into a tight little packet that all 





the damp suffused over it shall be well kept 
in. Ironing comes after this, Process High- 
teen. It wants an under-ironer and a head- 
ironer; the under-ironer—who literally 
stands on a topsy-turvy packing-case to 
be high enough to reach—to “‘ back,” that 
is, to iron the shirt-body and the cuffs and 
sleeves, the head-ironer to take the front 
and the final folding, and be responsible for 
the shirt’s perfect gloss and finish. In the 
course of this, there comes polishing, 
Process Nineteen; the brushing of a small 
wet rag lightly over parts of the starched 
front where keen judgment decides it is 
required ; and then comes airing, Process 
Twenty; the placing the completed shirt 
upon a “horse” to stiffen; the placing it, 
moreover, with the titmost care, since a 
fall might bring a bend or breakage, and a 
smear would cause much of the preceding 
work to be done all over again. An arch- 
laundress, no small Charley, is needed for 
these important operations, as may readily 
be supposed. One who can undertake 
them is entitled to the full and honourable 
style of Clear Starcher, wherever she may 
be; and at the Children’s Laundry, the 
post has been won by sheer ability, for 
the holder was a mere mite of a very way- 
ward Charley herself once, and can now, 
after some ten years’ practice—and proudly 
—“ get up” as many as one hundred and 
twenty shirts a week. When these have 
been “ got up” to satisfaction, they are 
placed with scrupulous nicety in a box 
close by the ironing-table; after which 
they are subjected to but two processes 
more. These are sorting, Process Twenty- 
one, and packing, Process Twenty-two; 
repetitions, in an inverse succession, of 
treatment administered at the very first; 
and they lead back the shirt, politely, if 
not poetically, to the identical spot where 
its long journeyings commenced, and to the 
identical hands where it may at last be 
left. 

Now, though nobody can think washing 
an easy matter after accompanying a single 
garment through this tour, it will be seen 
that several of the Laundry operations are 
very simple, and can by due adjustment 
(and patient teaching) be performed by 
children most satisfactorily. There is more 
Laundry work too than fell under observa- 
tion in treating of a shirt. Some items of 
this (goffering, crimping, frilling, “getting 
up” whole ladders of tiny “ tucks”) bear 
no reference to what a child can do; they 
are of the sort always to be accomplished 
by an adept ; but there are scores of washed 
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articles to be mangled instead of ironed, 
to be prepared by folding for mangling, 
that do afford labour within the scope of 
children’s powers. Besides, it must be 
recollected that a washtub, of the real 
Charley sort, is a thing at the Children’s 
Laundry entirely out of fashion. Firsting 
and seconding are done by machine; 
wringing is done by machine; minor 
wringings are done by machine; man- 
gling is done by machine; and as any 
child can turn a handle, or can help to 
turn a handle if it wants two-child power 
or three-child power to twirl it round, in 
this there is at once an opening for young 
effort, requiring only good organisation to 
make it of excellent effect. Let it be said, 
for example, that the washing of coarse 
cloths can be done without the assistance 
of an adult hand at any stage of it. These 
coarse cloths include all dusters, rubbers, 
tea-cloths, knife-cloths, the children’s own 
pinafores, the stokehole cloths, and things 
of a like kind; and children can “ first” 
them, “second” them, “third” them 
(supposing there is a machine full of hot 
water after washing fine things, and it 
might as well be used again before being 
emptied away); children can boil, and 
sud, and ‘rinse, and wring; can dry, and 
fold, and put into the mangle; can finally 
sort and pack, recollecting that coarse 
cloths are to be laid first of all in the 
baskets, because the weight of them and 
the dampness of them would spoil the 
finer things if they were put in heedlessly, 
anywhere, or on the top. There is thus 
apprentice-work at washing—a great ad- 
vantage in the Children’s Laundry, since 
by means of it little people need not get 
taxed beyond their strength, yet can be- 
come fully familiar with all the washing 
operations, to be passed on to the best of 
them when they are skilful, or it is their 
turn. 

At Leytonstone, too, when the best 
washing has been reached it is empha- 
tically the very best. Nothing could exceed 
the dainty whiteness and pureness of the 
clean linen that leaves the Laundry walls. 
There is healthy wholesomeness in the 
sweet notion of it. It is brought about 
by the sharpest watch for “ in-dirt,” when 
washing must be re-begun ; by the sharpest 
watch for any “ catch-dirt” (from a care- 
less drop of a wet garment upon the 
ground, ora hasty rub against it in too near 
passing), when a brush must be brought, 
with soap and water, and all trace of it be 
thoroughly removed. This vigilance, how- 





ever, is tender as well as true, and loses 
nothing of the best side of it when it is 
directed at the little laundresses them- 
selves. They are provided with waterproof 
aprons to keep their frocks dry (which they 
will rarely put on), and they are provided 
with india-rubber shoes. They are ham- 
pered with no uniform, with no drill, or 
conventional form of attitude and speech. 
It is the effort, all through, to make the 
Laundry a home; with home hitches, and 
home habilities to be called upon in an 
emergency and run with ready help. In 
the prayers, faithfully held morning and 
evening in a prettily-decorated little chapel, 
home faults have home names given to 
them, there being no blotting out, when 
requisite, of even such a very plain word 
as “cheeky.” Like in a well-regulated 
home, too, these little laundresses are 
taught that work is honour; that to be 
idle is wretched, and is a disgrace. The 
“bore” of idleness, the ennui of it, is 
driven into their minds, vividly, by the 
forced punishment of standing in the midst 
of a busy room, aimless, listless, hands 
hung down; the other little people brisk 
and cheerful, going on busily with their 
work all round. As in a home, too, 
in another way, there is a liberal allow- 
ance of home amusements. Garden 
plots (about a yard square) are assigned 
to the best- behaved little laundresses, 
with broken pegs, and used Austra- 
lian meat cans as general. property, for 
general ornamentation; and there is a 
well-stocked clothes-cupboard for “ dress- 
ing-up” purposes, to which there is fre- 
quent and enjoyed recourse. As usual, 
Queen Elizabeth, it has been observed, is 
a character much in favour for representa- 
tion, made known chiefly by a monstrous 
old newspaper ruff; but on a recent oc- 
casion, historical knowledge, or romantic 
knowledge, or newspaper knowledge (it 
would be hard to define what), brought to 
the front a Scotch Laird and his Bride 
(the Marquis and Marchioness of Lorne, 
possibly), having the comic encumbrance 
of a Bride’s Mother, hardly pressed by her 
son-in-law for maintenance, and much 
distressed because her daughter lounged 
and idled, doing no work at all. As a 
contrast to this, insubordination, it must 
be told, has its occasions of appearing in 
the Children's Laundry. It comes out, 
at times, in the shape of humour; when 
a peg-bag will be thrown over the 
shoulder, when a small Charley will stoop 
under it decrepitly, when there will be 
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shot out sepulchrally, at intervals, “ Old 
clo’!” It comes out, at others, as ripe 
mischief; when the metal clothes-lines 
will be swung upon; when the machines’ 
handles will be swung upon, also, im- 
peding the action of them, and spiting the 
fellow-Charley bound to act as “ mate.” 
The weekly bath and the periods of bair- 
cutting (ever fatal to feminine placidity) 
bring their small discord, too, perpetually; 
but the wise method of changing the 
girls’ occupations every four or five weeks 
prevents the gall of monotony, and as 
each girl has a sense of justice immensely 
acute, and there is constant effort to keep 
this sense satisfied, the mental air of the 
Children’s Laundry is kept on the whole 
at a pretty even temperature. Finan- 
cially, it may be well to say, there need 
be no complaint of the laundry atmosphere 
either. The “takings” for work done 
amount to nearly six hundred pounds a 
year ; two hundred pounds of this being 
left over towards house-expenses after 
washing-materials are paid for; and if 
fifty children can earn as much as this, 
the way it is done should not be thought 
lightly of, and must be pronounced a real 
success. 

In closing the door upon these little 
laundresses, it would not be fit or good to 
leave them without a word of the excellent 
lady who has called them together, and 
under whose benignant rule they live. 
Having special reason for knowing the 
patient and ever-exercised supervision 
these little girls required (it will be 
found notified in a previous number of 
this journal*), this lady voluntarily laid 
down all social elegance and luxuries to 
give this patient and ever-exercised super- 
vision ; and she is never weary of it, and, 
in spite of stern difficulties, has never had 
her high courage or her pious determination 
fail. The working daughter of a working 
man is the name by which she wishes 
affectionately to be known, is the claim 
she ventures to put forward when plead- 
ing for assistance in her work ; but it will 
be no wrong to her to say that she is 
Agnes Cotton, daughter of the late William 
Cotton, Governor of the Bank of England ; 
and the knowledge of this may lead former 
associates and coadjutors to help her cause. 
For herself, she gives the whole of her 
income, freely, to the Home she has 
founded. She began it with two or three 





* Att THE YEAR Rounp, New Series, Vol. 20, 
p. 540, ‘‘ Canker in the Bud,’”” November 14, 1868. 





little Charleys, when her income sufficed ; 
cries to which there could be turned no 
deaf ear, though, have kept her arms and 
her doors ever opening till her Charleys 
amount to two or three score, and now 
that same income suffices no longer. Kind 
hearts are many, however; and amongst 
them there is sure not to be entire forget- 
fulness of the Children’s Laundry. 
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CHAPTER LY. A SKIRMISH. 


Sue met Mr. Brookfield. 

“T did not like to go near, though I 
wanted to get to the drawing-room, until 
you had ‘squared,’ as they say, the 
bishop.” 

Miss Lacroix looked at him steadily. 

“‘ Have you taken a dislike to me?” she 
said suddenly. “ Because, since you came 
last night, you seem to have singled me 
out as the object of a number of unkind 
speeches and doings.” 

He was a little confused. 

** Well, you know,” he said, “it seems 
a little odd and unaccountable — the 
changed names, and your curious reception 
by the bishop.” 

“T see, you wish to make out that I am 
some description of adventuress. Well, 
Iam. That is, I have the misfortune to 
be alone in the world, and to be obliged 
to fight my own battles, and make my own 
way. Do leave me alone. We shall be 
in the house together for some days, and 
I should like to have a chance of gaining 
your good opinion.” 

“Now you are making far too much of 
my careless speeches. I don’t mean them 
so unkindly as you think.” 

“Come,” she said, with that suddenness 
which was characteristic of her. “I 
would like to stand well with you. Ask 
me any questions you like, cross-examine 
me on my life, and I will tell you every- 
thing, and conceal nothing. There! You 
will think the better of me for it, I am 
certain. I promise you I will not fence, 
nor evade, but be as candid and straight- 
forward as you please.” 

“And you would really wish to stand 
well in my eyes? May I ask why?” 

“There was something in you when 
you came in last evening—in the way you 
spoke, in the way you acted. Again, you 
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seemed to me to be the master of the 
whole company—the superior person.” 

“For Heaven’s sake,” he said, laughing, 
‘don’t call me that! ” 

“T mean you seemed to be able to dis- 
pose of them as you pleased. Perhaps I 
am afraid of you; but I have not had 
time to analyse what I feel.” 

All this must have seemed complimentary 
enough to the gentleman to whom it was 
addressed. It was perfectly genuine, and 
was spoken with a calm, business-like tone 
of explanation. He might have thought, 
at first, that this was the device of an 
artful person to gain time; but something 
whispered to him that it was nature, and 
natural. 

The new bishop was a great talker, even 
in his diaconal days; but, fortified now by 
his high position, he seemed to think his 
dining-room chair was a sort of pulpit or 
rostrum, whence he was privileged to 
discourse to the polite congregation. 
Almost at once, as he took his seat, his eye 
settled with much displeasure on Miss 
Lacroix, who caused his cheeks to glow 
and his lips to be pursed up. But he 
had evidently taken her hint, and was 
cautious. He engrossed all the talk, 
and yet, as was remarked, for every 
word he gave out, took in a morsel or 
a gulp. 

“What's this I hear about your daughter, 
ma’am ? ” he asked. 

And the pleased Mrs. Pringle told him 
all the details about the happy fortune of 
her “eldest.” ‘ She is very accomplished ; 
we had Francesco Smith all last season, 
you know. 

“ What for?” said the bishop; “ who 
is he ?” 

“Oh, to give her music lessons. I never 
would send them to a boarding-school—on 
principle.” 

There were other reasons beside that 
well-used stalking-hack. But she was 
astonished by the savage vehemence with 
which he replied : 

“You were right, ma’am. They are bad 
places; they bring up the girls to all 
kinds of iniquity; making assignations 
with lovers and the like——” 

“Hallo!” cried Lord Garterley, “what's 
this? How can you know that?” 

On this, “‘ without mentioning names, of 
course,” his lordship was proceeding to de- 
scribe the adventure at the Misses Cooke’s 
school, and had got as far as a sketch 
of Phoebe, when, to his amazement, he 
received a jog on his arm, and Lord 





Garterley suddenly turned the conversa- 
tion with a question : 

“What sort of a prelate was the late 
bishop, now ?” 

“Oh, pretty well; fair enough. But I 
was telling you—this little girl, who was 
innocent enough in her looks, contrived 
to take in the young fellow after all, who, 
I suppose, has rued the day he ever came 
hanging about a ladies’ academy. Why, 
what's the matter now ?” 

In a sort of hoarse nautical whisper, 

behind his hand, the peer proceeded to 
say : 
“It’s their son. Don’t say any more.” 
At which the new bishop’s goggle eyes 
ranged backwards and forwards in wild 
bewilderment. 

Mr. Brookfield, who had been listening, 
saw the awkwardness of the situation; 
and, though not understanding, adroitly 
twisted the conversation from the main 
line into a sort of siding. 

“Your description,” he said, “suggests 
a little adventure that I had some time 
ago. It might have been the beginning 
of a little bit of romance, had I been able 
to follow it up.” 

Everyone became interested ; the bishop 
particularly so, in a salver which was at his 
elbow, gently trying to draw his attention, 
much as an amiable dog tries to attract 
your notice at breakfast. 

“Tt was ata ball ’—Mr. Brookfield could 
tell a story dramatically—*“ and I was 
there, attracted by a bright creature with 
an excited but rather woe-begone look. 
She was the most piquant, natural little 
thing in the world; and there was a 
sort of childish petulance about her that 
was most interesting. You may judge, 
when I found myself speaking to her, un- 
introduced. But I was really drawn to her 
by the sort of wild look in her pretty 
eyes——”’ 

“Hallo, Brookfield!” cried Lord Gar- 
terley ; “ you, the gruffest———” 

“So much so,” went on that gentleman, 
“that I began to talk of bringing her to 
her mother, or her sister. It turned out, 
she was by herself at the ball; further, 
that she was married ! ” 

“T am getting curious,” said the 

er. 

“That is not all. What will you say 
to the next scene? When I am walking 
home slowly, about two am. I see a 
carriage and some little confusion at a 
door. I hear a pretty voice, rather 
excited, calling out to them to ring again, 
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and certainly within you could hear the 
bells jingling away like pandemonium. 
What do you say to this turning out to 
be my little piquant heroine of the ball?” 

“You came to the rescue, of course—a 
gallant knight ? ” 

“What was to be done? There was 
no chance of making them hear, and the 
poor child was quite bewildered. She was 
enchanted, however, to see me, her ac- 
quaintance of half an hour. Who would 
guess what was at the bottom of my little 
adventure? She was actually shut ont of 
malice aforethought. Those within heard 
but would not open. It seems she had 
wished to go to this party, and her 
husband did not approve, and this British 
savage had threatened, if she did so, that 
she should not be admitted when she 
returned home. This amounted to a 
challenge, which she at once took up.” 

“It grows exciting,” said Lord Gar- 
terley. 

“There was nothing for it but to find 
out some of her relations, drive off, and 
see if they could be roused. So we did.” 

Everyone was now listening with 

nuine interest. 

“We set off to her mother’s house, 
which was not very far away. The good 
parent was reading in bed, it seems. She 
got up and let her childin. I saw them 
a few days later, when they were all 
gratitude, and I heard some more of their 
history. I had then to go abroad, and 
when I returned I found that they had 
changed their house, and no one knew 
what had become of them. But I am on 
the track. I shall find them out yet.” 

“A very improper young person,” said 
the bishop. ‘ She must have been badly 
brought up, that you may depend on.” 

“It brings quite a picture before one,” 
said Lord Garterley, in a reflective way ; 
“ especially as that waywardness suggests 
a character that some of us have known,” 
he added, with intention. ‘ Depend on it, 
that has all ended badly by this time. 
The husband was a weak fellow, affecting 
to be strong. If he did not take care— 
which of course he did not — it was 
certain to end badly, in some scan- 
dalous catastrophe. I should really be 
curious to know what became of it. I 
pity those untrained poor little souls 
— are drawn to destruction by a sort 
of fate.” 

In this fashion was our Phobe-story 
discussed at the glittering banquet of her 
connections. None present, save two per- 





sons, had an idea to whom the melancholy 
little story pointed, though some, like Lord 
Garterley, felt a sortof instinct, and thought 
how like it was to Phoebe. 


CHAPTER LYI. A PRINGLE NIGHT. 


Tuar night the usual round of entertain- 
ment went forward; the daughter of the 
house went through her regulation song, 
rivalling, as was stated, the peacock on the 
lawn ; but there was an additional induce- 
ment. They had discovered “‘ The funniest 
thing!” viz., that Lord Rotherhithe had 
a charming baritone, and was able to 
sing a most diverting song, known as an 
*’Orrible Tale,” which he had heard a 
hamorous actor of the time sing with 
great effect, and which he now delivered, 
contending ineffectually with his laughter, 
and not exciting that affection in any of 
the listeners, save in the case of the family. 
Lord Garterley and the bishop talked in a 
loud voice all the time, as though striving 
to make themselves heard and secure a 
portion of public attention, a phenomenon 
that is often witnessed during such per- 
formances. In some disgust, too, Mr. 
Brookfield left the room and wandered 
out on to the terrace. He was saying half 
aloud, and with natural impatience, “‘ He 
is the greatest idiot”—when a figure stood 
beside him. 

** You, Miss Lacroix! ” 

“Don’t call me that,” she said, im- 
patiently, “I know that you despise me 
for such a device. I wish I could tell you 
how heartily ashamed you have made me 
feel of myself. And shall I confess to 
you? I did not even give you the true 
reason for the change; there was a pitiful 
equivocation in the idea, in choosing a 
name that I could say was a different and 
also the same when necessary. I know 
you think that.” 

Rather wearily he said, “I think of so 
many things that really I cannot recollect 
them all. In fact I hardly ever take the 
trouble to analyse my thoughts. Life is 
too short, and they are not worth it.” 

“Yes; I understand,” she said, rather 
bitterly. “ You think that Iam not worth 
it. Yet, as I have told you, I wish for your 
good opinion. I long for it; I have made 
confession to you. But I am too prosaic 
for you to take interest in; you require 
something dramatic—like the heroine you 
described. Yet, with your judgment and 
sagacity, it surprises me that you should 
have been caught by the theatrical character 
of the display. You, a man of the world! 
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And, you spoke of finding her out again, 
too ” 


“Yes!” he said, quickly. “It is seldom 
I have been so drawn by such a spectacle 
of despairing helplessness. The image 
of that poor little struggling child-wife 
rushing to destruction has a sort of fas- 
cination for me. I feel that as I helped 
her that night, so I may be enabled to help 
her once more. Oh certainly! I shall find 
her — “9 
“ She is not worthy of your thoughts— 
not for a moment,” said she in a calm, 
steady voice; “I know it.” 

“Know it! What! you recognised the 
picture? Why, where—when did you 
meet her ?” 

“Tell me the name of your heroine.” 

“T did not learn; but her mother’s was 
Mrs. Dawson.” 

“It is the same,” said Miss Lacroix with 
extraordinary vehemence, and half to her- 
self. “I have seen this coming; I knew 
itwascoming. Butisit notcruel, intolerable, 
that I, who suffered before at her hands, 
should now ” Here she checked her- 
self and smiled at his amazement. 

“You are beginning to think that I am 
mad, or the oddest person you have ever 
met.” 

He was thinking of something else, and, 
to her mortification, did not seem to notice 
this self-depreciation. 

“Do you know what ”—he said slowly, 
and looking at her—“‘do you know what 
occurs to me? That my little heroine 
may have been the heroine of that. affair 
to which the bishop alluded to-day—some- 
thing at the school. You met her at that 
school? I am certain of it; I see it in 
your face.” 

“Why should you assume that? Iam 
not bound to confess.” 

“Oh, you asked me, recollect, to cross- 
examine you. So be loyal and fair.” 

“How unworthy and ungenerous of 
you! Unmanly return for my putting 
myself so much in your power! [I shall 
tell you nothing now. I have quite mis- 
understood you.” 

“T can spell it out myself now. You 
show your hand so plainly. She has 
interfered with your plans in some way— 
carried off a lover then, or lately. The 
bishop, you know, said that something of 
the kind had been going on even at the 
school. You are a little vindictive; you 
dislike her, and have had a dislike to her 
eversince. I was struck by your face when 
I was telling my story at dinner.” 








“ Your ity is at fault,” she an- 
swered scornfully, “though you have de- 
scribed, fairly enough, what might have 
been the state of the case. You don’t 
read character, Mr. Brookfield, so well as 
you imagine. I can only tell you, you 
have done me the most serious injustice, 
I will own to you that you are right, so far 
as your speculations go, as to my humble 
proceedings; but you have not guessed 
the struggle that has for years been pass- 
ing in my soul, and how | have striven to 
do right and mastered a sense of injury, 
which few might have done. But it will 
be a different matter if the affair recom- 
mences. I, a poor, outcast girl, had found 
a home then: I was deprived of it by a 
caprice—‘ Sport to her, death to me!’ Now, 
I have found friends and a new home for 
myself, where I am esteemed and have 
rest. If there be an attempt now made to 
drive me out of this, I will, this time, 
become the aggressor. There are some 
‘ peaceful’ creatures that, at last, turn and 
fight!” 

i How extraordinary all this is!” he 
said, “and incomprehensible! But I must 
tell you this plainly—only for you to-night 
I would: not have had a clue, and I now 
mean to do a good Samaritan work, and 
work hard to reconcile this poor little 
truant soul to her people here. And I 
have an instinct, too, that I shall succeed.” 

“No, no!” cried she, in a sort of 
terror. “Don’t do that, or you will 
hate me.” 

“ Oh, I must indeed, even at that awful 
risk. I would not hate any one; but, at 
the same time, I might begin to think you 
have some old grudge. This coincidence 
is so curious—that I should be actually 
under the roof of the persons that are so 
nearly connected with her — it seems 
almost providential. No, no, Miss Lacroix 
—I won’t say Cross—this I must do, and 
you will be generous enough to aid me in 
every-way you can.” 

Here arrived a third figure, and the 
rough, jeering voice of old Sam was 
heard : 

“ What work is this, sir, holeing and 
cornering with my little friend here ? ” 

He had already noted the curious fasci- 
nation that the guest had for his favourite, 
and he looked at him at times with a 
malicious and ill-natured glance. 

“ Come away, angel. I want you,” said 
Sam. “And you, as a ladies’ man, are not 
doing your duty.” And he put her arm 
in his. 
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Miss Lacroix shook him off rather 
haughtily. 

“Presently,” she said; “you know I 
have told you often that these free-and- 
easy ways of yours do not suit me.” 

Old Sam had to return, grumbling and 
indignant. 

“You are right to keep our friend in 
order. He is one of those that encroach. 
Now suppose we join the company.” 

“You are determined to mortify me,” 
said she. “Pray go; but I shall remain.” 

He bowed and departed. 

Left alone, her brows contracted, and 
she paced up and down the lonely terrace 
for many minutes. 

“No,” she said at last, half aloud, “ she 
must never come under this roof—with me 
at least, for she seems destined to be my 
ruin in every direction. As at the school, so 
here now with him; those enticing, creep- 
ing ways of hers gain people, for a time at 
least, while they will set me down as hard 
and uncongenial. But I am not called upon 
to make my life one currentof self-sacrifices! 
I have struggled hard to master the spirit 
of revenge, but I am not called upon to 
be a victim. No, she shall not come here.” 

A servant interrupted her, bringing a 
letter. 

“The post came in two hours ago, did 
it not ? ” she asked. 

. “A lad brought this from the Joliffe 
Arms, miss,” he answered. 

She opened it and read : 

“T can endure this suspense no longer. 
What have you done for me? You do not 
write. You do not think of me or of your 
promise. I wish to see you. How can it 
be managed. Contrive a meeting some- 
way. Recollect you once had a regard for 
me, till I forfeited it by my own fickleness 
and misconduct. But I have suffered for 
it since. ee 

With a motion of impatience she tore it 
up into small fragments. 

“ Ridiculous, contemptible creature!” 
she said. ‘ Such an appeal to sentiment ! 
And yet the old selfishness just the same. 
But see how it all makes for her, as if a 
fate were playing the game. Ah! I shall 
be driven to be vindictive in spite of all 
my resolutions.” 

After a little hesitation she set off for a 
walk, took a by and private path that 
led to the village, and then strolled by the 





Joliffe Arms. As she had anticipated, and 
as no doubt he had anticipated, he was 
standing in the doorway, smoking. She 
passed by without recognising him, but 
he gave a start and followed her. 

“ How good of you!” he said, hurrying 
after her; “you will aid me—you will 
plead for me. I hear you are all-powerful 
with them!” 

She turned and answered with a cold- 
ness and firmness that confounded him. 

“You should not have come here,” she 
said, “it will only bring you mortification. 
As for me, I can do nothing. You must 
understand that clearly. I could not — 
you without hurting myself, which 
decline to do. You must go away at 
once; you will do no good here.” 

“T cannot,” he said, in a sort of despair; 
“do take pity. You are my only friend. 
Surely you have not forgotten that you 
once liked me ?” 

“And that you once behaved trea- 
cherously! Let us say no more on that. 
You had better know for certain that I 
have forgotten your treatment of me, as 
much as I have the whole episode itself.” 

“Alas! I have not,” he said. “Oh 
how clever, how brilliant you are! If you 
only knew how superior I think you to 
myself, how I admire your gifts——” 

“Hush!” she said. “I can hear no 
more of that. I only tell you, in your 
own interest, that you can do nothing here. 
Go up to the house and present yourself, 
and see what the result will be.” 

“Do you know, I think of it sometimes,” 
he said, desperately —“ of walking in when 
they and all their fine company are seated 
at their rich banquets. The cruel, heartless 
race—and I their only son at their gates.” 


“Yes, like Lazarus,” she said; “it is - 


hard.” 

“ But if you would but intercede——” 

“T have told you before, I can only 
afford to look to my own interest. It 
would not profit you, and wou!d ruin me. 
Adieu! Think it over sensibly, and you 
will see that you ought to leave this place 
at once.” 

There was a curious excitement in his 
manner that now struck her for the first 
time, a flush in his face, and fire in his 
eyes. 

“Don’t make me desperate!” he cried, 
as she walked away. 
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